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Distributing Flowers in the Garden 


ing of his garden is to have it 
a sea of colorful beauty all 
through the Summer growing season. 


GARDENER’S prime ambition 
in the planning and the plant- 


BY RICHARD M. KIMBALL, ( Mich.) 


lines. His garden never stands out as 
a spot of rare beauty to call forth 
happy exclamations of delight and 
wonder. His result is a cutting-bed 
or a setting-out garden—useful, but 


there, of stretching a thin longish line 
beyond, and of scattering other plants 
seemingly at random through his 
beds. He must know that the beauty 
of his whole effect depends on the ir- 
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A profuse display of bloom is the desideratum of every gardener 


He wants a luxuriant succession of 
bloom, his beds a continuous harmony 
of blossoming flowers and peeping 
buds and tender shoots, with soft 
green foliage blending it all restfully 
together. 

This ambition is never realized by 
the gardener who has not yet out- 
grown the older ideas of planting—the 
setting of his flowers in stiff solid 
blorks and straight uninteresting 


hardly the fulfilment of a true gar- 
dener’s ambition. 

The enchantment and the magic of 
the sought-for garden-picture is 
gained only by the gardener who 
realizes the importance of the dis- 
tribution of his flowers, and who is 
familiar with the freer, more adapt- 
able uses for his plants. He must 
know the charm of dropping one plant 
here, of placing an irregular group 
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regularity in shape of his clumps and 
drifts, on the blending or sharp con- 
trast of his recurring spots and 
splashes of color, and on the immedi- 
ate following of one variety already 
bloomed, by another sort in bud, ready 
to spring forth and draw the atten- 
tion, from the withering stems and 
dying leaves, to itself in all its flower- 
ing glory. 

This gardener arranges his plants 
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in many different ways, and for many 
different reasons. Some plants he sets 
in clumps. Distributed in this way 
through the backgrounds, for instance, 
with one clump often overlapping the 
one next to it, the plants create bold 
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well as for their flowers, because they 
are in the foreground, all on brave 
parade. And too, these accents should 
not be evenly spaced through the 
length of the garden. The same ef- 
fects must not occur too often, so as 








An attractive back-yard Flower Garden 


irregular _ skylines. Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks, Monkshood, Boltonia, 
Snake Root, Hibiscus, Buddleia, Fox- 
glove, the taller perennial Asters; in 
fact any of the taller, coarser flowers 
may be used in this way, in irregu- 
larly shaped groups of three, five, or 
seven plants. An occasional small 
clump of the taller, airier flowers— 
Cosmos, Larkspur, Perennial Aster—- 
may be allowed to come forward in 
the garden, almost to the edge of the 
border, to break the monotony of the 
outline. 

In the border, the garden proper, 
plants are set in clumps to give an ac- 
cent, a rhythm, to the garden. These 
clumps should be so arranged and 
spaced that the border is first wide, 
then narrow; the flowers now high, 
now low; the colors now bright and 
gay, now faint and hazy looking. The 
accenting varieties in these recurring 
clumps must be carefully chosen for 
the effectiveness of their foliage as 








Attractive vistas improve the garden picture 





to seem insistant, and make the re- 
sult jerky and spotted. 

Such plants as the Plume Poppies, 
Irises, Lupines, Gaillardia, False 
Dragon Heads, and Sedums, even the 
Peonies, are effective in these repeat- 
ing clumps. The long, graceful 
racimes of the Bleeding Heart, the 
richly colored Pinks, the Plantain Lily 
with its broad, massive leaves, make 
charming accents, and their lasting 
foliage makes them delightful even 
when not in flower. 

The effect and use of plants is very 
different when the clumps are smaller 
end scattered thinly through the 
border in twos and threes. There is a 
delicacy to such plantings, yet a 
natural spontaneity that is most ef- 
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fective. The more refined and delicate 
flowers are best suited for these 
groups—the Tulips, the Lilies, the 
Larkspur, the Scabiosa, the Colum- 
bines and Anemones. Such annuals 
as Verbenas, Heliotropes, and Snap- 





A Bird Bath adds charm to the Garden 


dragons may be used, and the lower 
plants—the Pinks, the Violets, the 
Arabis—peeping out from the edging 
as though scattered there by Nature. 

Or even planted singly, at wide in- 
tervals through the border, some 
flowers strike a softly recurring note, 
less dominant than the accents of the 
clumps, but one of pleasing insistance. 
The size, color, or impressive shape of 
a single flower may often be as em- 
phatic as a group of four or five 
plants of other sorts set nearby. A 
Baby’s Breath, a Buddleia, a Bleeding 
Heart, a plant of Solomon’s Seal or a 
blue Spiraea is most effective in this 
way, planted singly, at intervals 
through the garden. 

Then other plants prefer to be 
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planted in long thin drifts diagonally 
across the beds, or in slender curves 
of varying lengths and size accenting 
the outlines of the border. Often 
seven or eight of the larger plants will 
make an attractive drift, while with 
the smaller varieties and bulbs, it may 
require fifty or more to be effective. 
These drifts should be so arranged 
that the plants are thickly set at one 
end, tapering off at the other, to blend 
quietly into the surrounding back- 
ground. 

Plants set in this way have a most 
prominent place in the garden. They 
stand out in bold relief to display their 
colorful beauty. Every blossom 
counts—the sparest bloom will seem 
abundant—and one drift rises grace- 
fully over the other to enhance and 
emphasize the profuseness of the gar- 
den. And after certain of the earlier 
flowers have faded, they seem to sink 
away, to be covered by succeeding 
drifts of blossoms—-annuals or per- 
ennials, each in its own succession. 

Most flowers like to be planted thus, 
in drifts, and in even a small garden 
a surprising number of these long 
thinnish lines may be used. The 
plants, so set, seem to control the 
color effects, the grace, and the ap- 
parent luxury of the garden. They 
are the plants you choose because of 
your special love for them. They may 
be the bulbs—the Tulips, the Irises, 
the Daffodils, even the Gladioli; and 
they may be the Anchusas, the 
Phloxes, the Delphiniums, the Mari- 
golds, the Asters and the Lilies. What- 
ever they are, this method of planting 
will display their beauty as no other 
will. 

So while you are planning your 
Summer’s garden, make use of these 
various arrangements of planting. 
Keep vigorously away from the 
straight rows and solid blocks. Plan 
carefully the succession of bloom and 
the distribution of the plants. Use 
all your technique in the blending and 
the contrasting of the colors. 


With proper care and thought you 
may arrange your flowers with so 
much freedom and naturalness that 
your result will seem entirely un- 
studied. It is this naturalness that 
will create your garden’s illusion, and 
carry its colorful charm all through 
the summer flowering season. 





While weather conditions in North- 
ern New York have been favorable 
for a tremendous growth of vegetation 
this year, the great producing sections 
of the states in the Ohio River Valley 
and those states adjacent thereto; also 
certain other parts of the East, South 
and West have suffered rather ex- 
tensive crop damage from lack of rain 
combined with the highest tempera- 
tures which have ever been recorded. 
Just how extensive this damage is 
cannot be told at this writing but it 
will have an important influence on 
crops and prices for 1930, and on the 
income of our farm people. 


Flow-ew J 
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An Island Garden in Florida 


BY MARIAN A. McADOW 


HE idea of a garden in Florida 
intrigues the imagination. Put- 
ing the garden on an island mul- 
tiplies the interest a hundredfold. Is- 
land conditions are quite different 
than those of the mainland, sometimes 
being much better, and again if the 
island or key happens to be low and 
exposed to the ocean winds, it is more 
of an experiment than a reality. 
This garden that was started from 
the wilderness in the month of July 


in 1928 is probably the last one I shall 
make and into it goes the experience 
of many years on two others on the 
mainland of Florida, beside the salt 
waters of a big, beautiful bay. What 
the bay lacked to put it out of com- 
petition with the Gulf were the waves 
that pulsate with a spirit that one al- 
ways is conscious of—the surf that 
beats like a heart—only instead of a 
heart it is a spirit, the soul of the sea. 
On one side of this garden the surf 








Gulf of Mexico along Treasure Island, 





Florida 














Growth at one end of Garden of Marian A. McAdow, Treasure Island, Florida, April, 
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Spanish Bayonet, native to Treasure Island 


wave sings its never ceasing croon 
and on the other side lies the calm 
placid waters of a bay, dotted here 
and there with small islets that invite 
the Water Birds to quiet nesting 
places that are safe from the ravages 
of the Coon, the Snake, the Cat and 
small boys. 

The island on which the garden is 
to be built, although eight miles long 
and from a quarter to a mile wide, 
has so few Snakes on it that when an 
occasional Blacksnake is discovered he 
is treated like an old and welcome 
friend. Although I have no antipathy 
for the Snake I know that of all the 
enemies that Birds fight, the Black- 
snake is a more destructive agency 
than any other. He is so clever at 
climbing trees and making his way 
out onto the most slender and far- 
reaching limb that it is not possible 
for a Bird to build anywhere beyond 
the reach of this marauder unless it is 
in a Palm tree with a slick and 
slippery bark, or one that protects its 
own precious seeds by a thick growth 
of long and closely set spines, and a 
number of varieties have these pro- 
tectors. But the new garden will not 
be without its enemies for there are 
Coons and Rabbits a-plenty, and even 
the Gopher Turtle is not averse to 
eating off the leaves of many plants 
and then digging himself an enormous 
hole right under a tree or shrub or 
even the corner of your house if he 
happens to consider that a likeable 
spot. Try to see this garden 12 to 14 
feet above sea-level and dropping away 
from that ridge down gradually to the 
bay in the rear. 

Palmetto trees grow as thickly as 
the fingers on your hand and right up 
to the line the Gulf has reserved for 
its highest waves. Other wild things 
that like the savor of salt and accom- 
pany the Palmettoes are Spanish Bay- 
onets or Yuccas of two varieties, that 
rear immense heads of exquisite flow- 
ers in May and June. These have in- 
dividual flowers of creamy-white bells 
as large as an English walnut and they 
hang by the dozens on the central 
stalk, filling the air far around them 
with a delicious odor. An Opuntia 
or Cactus with a yellow satiny flower 
covers the ground and comes into 
bloom with the Yuccas. The flowers 
of these spiny plants are followed by 


a deep rose-red fruit that the little 
Coons, Rabbits and, I think the Turtle, 
find to their taste when the fruit is 
ripe. This plant has some undesir- 
able features and it will be found 
missing within my own small domain. 

Right out to the edge of the sea- 
sand is found the Seagrape, a Coc- 
colobis that is one of my most-loved 
wild things. It is found as a tree, 
twenty, and more, feet high, and it 
may be kept to bush form. Down in 
the West Indies, as well as on some 
of our own Florida Keys, I have seen 
it trained for shade on a veranda in 
espalier form as the English train 
their fruit trees. The leaf of this 
tree stands out from all others being 
almost round, an exceptional shape 
for a leaf, and in the Spring when the 
new ones first form they are strongly 
marked with a bright red midrib, 
while the surface of the leaves has a 
gloss that suggests a coat of wax. 
When Charles Kingsley wrote about 
his trip to the West Indies in that 
charming book, “At Last! Christmas 
in the West Indies,” he expresses his 
great admiration for this particular 
tree, regarding it as being much more 
beautiful than some of the gorgeously 
flowered specimens he found there. 
In the Fall this tree bears a crop of 
berries or fruits of a fine purplish tint 
and almost as large as a Delaware 
Grape. They hang thickly on a cen- 
tral stem like this Grape and for their 
resemblance to that fruit are quite 
generally called Seagrapes in tropical 
countries. Even wild Lantanas with 
their brilliant orange and red flowers, 
crowd right up to the edge of the sea- 
sand. Farther back are others that 
are almost white, being stained with 
a delicate rose-color at times. 

Each month in the year one dis- 
covers certain plants in bloom that one 
is scarcely conscious of until a day ar- 
rives when they cover themselves with 


the glory of their little lives, their . 


own special flowers. A certain 
Palmetto tree I had passed for months 
without paying special attention to it 
but there came a day when I was con- 
scious of a mass of blue at its base. 
A plant with tiny leaves had been 
there all the time but, until it clothed 
itself with a mass of small bright-blue 
flowers, it had made no impression on 
my mind. If you happened along 
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there in the month of October you 
would find the earth carpeted with a 
grass of rich rose color as luminous 
as glassy hairs. It is hardly pos- 
sible for words to convey the impres- 
sion this makes on the mind as one 
sees it in graceful motion in great 
masses beside the jade green loveli- 
ness of the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. When I left there in July 
the Seaoats with their fringes of big 
silvery-green seeds as large as one’s 
fingernails, hung like carved drops of 
greenish ivory. The impulse to pos- 
sess them usually proves too strong 
and you cut an armful of the five to 
six-foot tall grasses to stick in some 
tall floor vase. One sees the same 
grasses gilded with mineral paints in 
city florists’ shops where their beauty 
is evidently appreciated by city dwell- 
ers, but to see them growing along 
the edge of the seashore backed by 
the grays, the blues and greens of the 
sea, gives one a different idea of their 
individuality. 

Back along the bayside of the new 
garden lies a perfect jungle of tropical 
growth that includes Mangroves, 
Anonas, Bays, Cedars and many others 
that crowd for standing room in the 
rich, dark, damp soil that has been 
accumulating there for centuries. 
Many trees are a mass of wild Vir- 
ginia Creeper that turns to glowing 
shades of red in the Fall just as it 
does in the Northern States. Other 
vines twist and turn on each other 
and make passage through this wild 
growth almost impossible without a 
machete or brush hook to cut one’s 
way as he goes. One of these vines 
with a leaf of unique shape has spiny 
stems that bar one as effectually as 
a red-hot electric wire until it is cut 
out of the way. Another lovely thing 
with a vicious spine is a Pithecol- 
lobium that the natives call Cat’s-claw 
with a seed pod that rivals the flower 
of many a better-known plant. These 
pods are a rich rose color in light and 
dark shades that twist around like the 
petals of some rare Japanese Chrys- 
anthemum in which are imbedded 
glossy black seeds in an arillus that 
one can but liken to black onyx set in 
a frill of clouded amber. 





Christmas for Your Friends 


Could there be a better Christmas 
present for a flower-loving friend than 
a year’s subscription or a six months’ 
subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER? 
Then there is the Bulbs or Irises in 
combination with a _ subscription. 
Yearly subscriptions can be divided 
into two six months’ subscriptions if 
desired and the subscription can be 
sent to one person and the bulbs to 
another. The Japanese Screens, of 
which there are five, also make fine 
Christmas Gifts as they are largely 
floral in design. Pruning Shears and 
the Vases are also good gifts for gar- 
den lovers. See Subscription Rewards 
and Combination Offers on page 482 of 
this issue for details of these offers. 
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Wild Ferns for the Window Sill 


BY INEZ H. WHITFIELD, (Ark.) 


HERE is much pleasure in know- 

ing the names and habits of Wild 

Ferns and a spicy joy in owning 

a small collection that can be petted 
and crooned over while they grow. 

A number of them flourish year 

after year on my east window sill in 


ebeneum) develops ‘new “hind legs” 
(my name for the tall narrow fertile 
fronds of this lovely graceful Fern) 
several times a year, and it is very in- 
teresting to watch them unfold from 
the light green “fiddleheads,” and 
then develop the oblong spores, while 




















A Bowl of Wild Ferns 


a semi-transparent glass dish about 
two and a half inches deep and eight 
inches across with no drainage, but 
with plenty of water. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the collec- 
tion of five kinds that have lived un- 
disturbed, except to keep all dead 
fronds cut away, for two years. 

The Ebony Spleenwort (Asplenium 








Quaint unfolding of ‘‘Fiddleheads” of Ferns 





the sterile fronds unfold themselves 
close to the dirt and almost horizon- 
tally, among the dainty Lady Ferns, 
which assume a curved position in the 
bowl instead of the usual erectness ;— 
and the more sturdy hairy-stemmed 
Christmas Fern (Aspidium acrosti- 
choides) from which I cut any frond 
that threatens to interfere with either 
the Spleenwort or the bewitching 
Maiden Hair, (Adiantum) which 
sprays its own unique beauty over one 
side of the Fernery, and raises its 
polished stems, each bearing a tiny 
green ball aloft for about two inches, 
before it expands into more shiny 
black stems of pinnatified fronds. 


Several roots of the small triple- 
leaved Holly Fern grow at the edge 
of the bowl and mostly concealed from 
view along with the tiny Mosses that 
gradually spot the wet dirt. Some- 
times a seed of yellow Sorrel, or a bit 
of Chicory, sprouts. 


Other common prime favorites with 
me for the window sill are all the 
Spleenworts, especially the diminutive 
Maiden Hair, which, although it 
thrives on barren-looking boulders, 
needs wet Moss if transplanted. The 
bulblet Bladder Fern (cystopteris 
bulbifera) trails gracefully over the 
edge of the bowl; and then there is 
the New York Fern, lovely and seem- 
ingly self-conscious of its dignity, but 
no bowl full is satisfactory without 
the beautiful Ebony Spleenwort. 
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A hunt in the spring woods reveals 
crowns of Ferns making announce- 
ment of their rebirth by quaint un- 
curling fiddleheads slowly shedding 
winter wrappings. Unless they are 
removed for transplanting when they 
first show above the ground it is wiser 
to wait until the fronds are fully 
opened, else they often wilt and die. 


The number of varieties in almost 
any community is astonishing to the 
novice who first begins acquaintance 
with this beautiful flowerless denizen 
of forest and glade—and it is growing 
pathetically less along highways and 
roadways. Only the nature-lover who 
seeks shady forest depths finds the 
rarer kinds. 


From fifteen to twenty species are 
almost universally found throughout 
the United States, and some of them 
respond very handsomely to trans- 
planting into borders and rock gar- 
dens. 





Poisonous Mushrooms 
Easily Recognized 


NLY one group of poisonous Mush- 

rooms, the Amanitas, occurs in 
abundance in this State, whereas there 
are hundreds of edible forms to be found 
in the fields and woods, says F. C. 
Stewart, botanist at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva and an authority on 
Mushrooms. Mushroom lovers should 
learn to recognize the Amanitas just as 
they recognize poison ivy or other ob- 
noxious plants, says this authority. 


“Three of the essential characters of 
the poisonous Amanita are white gills 
and spores, a collar or ring on the upper 
part of the stem, and a cup or sheath at 
the base of the stem,” says Mr. Stewart. 
“They are not poisonous to the touch. 
The Amanitas are in season from July 
to late in the Fall.” 


Mr. Stewart also reviews in Circular 
82 of the Station on “How to Know the 
Mushrooms and Toadstools,” which may 
be had free of charge upon a request to 
the Geneva officials, the several popular 
“tests” for determining whether or not 
a Mushroom is safe to eat. None of 
these tests is reliable, he says; the only 
safe method being positive knowledge of 
what one is eating. 

Among the better edible sorts listed as 
especially common are the Morels, the 
Ink-caps, Shaggy Mane, Uncertain Hy- 
pholoma, Brick-top, the Velvet-stemmed 
Collybia, the Oyster Mushroom, the 
Fairy Ring, and the Giant Puff-balls. 


Mr. Stewart offers to identify Mush- 
rooms sent to him, providing they are 
carefully packed in a fresh condition. 
Most of the five hundred or more kinds 
that grow wild in New York woods and 
fields are edible, or at least do not cause 
illness, he says, and all Mushroom lovers 
are urged to learn to know the few com- 
mon kinds so well that they cannot mis- 
take the poisonous sorts for edible 
species. 





Readers in the drouth-stricken 
states may confer a genuine favor on 
others by telling about the plants and 
flowers which have behaved best under 
the heat and dryness which has pre- 
vailed for so long a period. 
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A Study of Plant Names 


BY ERNA H. MATHYS 


dreamer, perhaps never more so 

than during the long winter 
and early spring months when he has 
ample time and opportunity to study 
his seed catalogs. He diligently ex- 
amines their pages gaining a fund of 
valuable information, conjuring up 
before his mind all sorts of beautiful 
garden pictures, renewing old friend- 
ships and forming new ones. But 
what strange names some of these 
friends have! 

To the novice it is a mystery why a 
simple little blossom should be bur- 
dened with an unpronounceable Latin 
name—and not only with one, but two 
and often even more. He forgets that 
his own name is not only Brown, that 
to distinguish him from all the other 
Browns he has been called John and 
because of the many John Browns he 
bears the additional name of Robert. 
It is just so with plants; each has a 
family or genus name, a given or 
specific name and often one or more 
descriptive names. Thus we have 
Myosotis palustris semperflorens, a 
plant belonging to the Myosotis or Dill 
family. This particular one is a 
marsh-lover and a more or less con- 
tinual bloomer, as the last two parts 
of its name indicate. We prefer to 
call this flower Forget-me-not, its pet 
or familiar name, just as John Robert 
Brown’s friends may wish to call him 
Johnny or Jack. 

It is very interesting to investigate 
why the botanical names were chosen. 
We have all known a man named Small 
who was anything but small, or a girl 
named Grace who was not at all grace- 
ful. In the plant world, such entirely 
inappropriate names occur very sel- 
dom; each name is chosen to describe 
a particular plant and plants do not 
change sufficiently to belie the terms 
descriptive of their family. The orig- 
inal Small was, no doubt, small of 
stature, but through the ages his chil- 
dren have outgrown the name. 

Names are selected for a variety of 
reasons. Many, of course, are merely 
variations of the names of persons in 
some way associated with the plants. 
Of these we shall mention only six: 

MONARDA — Beebalm — Named in 
honor of the Spanish Dr. Monardez who 
is said to have published the first picture 
of the flower. 

RUDBECKIA—To honor Rudbeck, a 
Swedish botanist. 

NICOTIANA—This name is taken 
from Nicot who was at one time a 
French consul to Portugal and who in- 
troduced the use of tobacco to the courts 
of those countries. 

ESCHSCHOLZIA—California Poppy 
—This plant was discovered in 1815 
when a Russian by the name of Esch- 
scholz led an expedition to California; 
it was named in his honor by one of his 
friends. 

CLARKIA—The members of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition found this flower 


| ) VERY gardener is an idealist and 


in the course of their travels; it was 
named in honor of their leader. 

BROWALLIA — Amethyst — In Prof. 
Hottes’ books is found a very entertain- 
ing story relative to the naming of this 
plant. It seems that at one time Lin- 
naeus greatly admired the ability of the 
Swedish theologian and botanist, Dr. 
Browall. To show his admiration he 
named one form of the flower Browallia 
elata. Sometime later this respect 
changed to disgust and the name as 
quickly was changed to Browallia de- 
missa. 


Closely related to these names are 
those given because of the native 
haunts of the plants which bear the 
names. Such are: 


ARABIS—From Arabia of which 
country the Rock Cress is native. 

IBERIS—So named because it grows 
abundantly in Spain which was formerly 
called Iberia. The common name Candy- 
tuft originally referred to a little plant 
from Canada. 


Allied to these are names which ex- 
press certain plant preferences in the 
way of growing conditions or describe 
habits of growth. Among these are: 


HEMEROCALLIS receives its. name 
from two Greek words “hemera,” “day” 
and “kollos,” “beautiful” for the flowers 
of the Day Lily close at night. 

GY PSOPHILA—Baby’s Breath is very 
fond of limestone soils. Its name is de- 
rived from “gupsos,” “gypsum” and 
“phileo,” “to love.” 

SEDUM—Many forms of the Stone- 
crop fairly sit upon the rocks; hence its 
name from “sedeo” meaning “to sit.” 

SAXIFRAGE grows in the cracks be- 
tween rocks; its name is derived from 
“saxum,” “stone” and “frangere,” “to 
break.” 

NEMOPHILA—California Bluebell— 
From “nemos,” “a grove” and “phileo,” 
“to love”; a shade-loving plant often 
called the Lovegrove. 

RANUNCULUS is literally “little 
frog” for the Buttercups like the frog 
prefers wet places. 

LUPINUS—From the Latin for 
“wolf,” a name probably applied because 
the Lupine quickly devours the fertile 
elements in the soil. 


Among names originating in the 
realm of mythology, legend and his- 
tory are: 


CENTAUREA—This name records the 
story that the Centaur Chiron used the 
plant to effect some of his cures. In some 
countries the Centaurea grows wild in 
the grain fields, hence our name Corn- 
flower. 

ACHILLEA—A Greek myth relates 
that Achilles used some form of the 
Yarrow for poulticing the wounds of his 
soldiers. 

VERONICA was named in memory of 
Veronica, one of the women who accom- 
panied Christ to Calvary. It was she 
who offered Him her handkerchief that 
He might wipe the sweat and blood from 
His brow. When the napkin was re- 
turned it bore the “vera icon’ or “true 
image” of the Lord. The name Veronica 
as applied to the Speedwell refers to 
the peculiar markings on the flowers. 

PASSIFLORA—In the Passion Flower 
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the devout Spaniards in America saw 
the story of Christ’s suffering on the 
Cross. To them the perianth of the 
open flower represented the Apostles, 
lacking only Peter who denied his Lord 
and Judas who betrayed Him; the rays 
of the corona represented the crown of 
thorns; the styles the three nails, one 
for each hand and one for the feet; the 
anthers the five wounds. The leaves 
were said to represent the pieces of silver 
for which the Lord was betrayed and the 
tendrils the cords with which He was 
bound. 

HELENIUM—Helen’s Flower is rem- 
iniscent of Helen of Troy. 

Still other names tell of powers 
ascribed to the plants so named. 
Needless to say, most of these powers 
are purely imaginary. 

SCABIOSA—From “scabies,” “scale” 
because the Scabiosa was considered a 
cure for various skin diseases, particu- 
larly leprosy. We call it the Pincushion 
Flower because of the appearance of the 
blossom. 

ALYSSUM is composed of two words 
—“g” “not” and “lyssa,” “rage” re- 
ferring to its supposed power to appease 
wrath. 

LYSIMACHIA was used by King 
Lysimachus to quiet his unruly oxen, so 
the story goes. Its syllables are derived 
from “lussis” meaning “to release” and 
“mache,” “strife” and form our com- 
mon name Loosestrife. The peacemaking 
powers of this plant, however, have 
never been proven. 

SOLIDAGO means “to join’ and re- 
fers to the healing properties ascribed 
to the Golden Rod. 

CIMICIFUGA—Snakeroot—This plant 
was said to drive away bugs. Its name 
is derived from “cimex,” “bug” and 
“fugo,” “to flee.” 

BAPTISIA means “to dip or dye,” a 
reference to the coloring matter found in 
the Indigo. 

SAPONARIA—From “sapo,” “soap.” 
Both the roots and leaves of the Soap- 
wort contain saponin and when stirred 
in water produce a lather which may be 
used for washing. 


Probably more names are given to 
describe the flowers, leaves or seeds of 
a plant than for any other reason. Of 
this large group only a few may be 
mentioned here. 


COREOPSIS—From the Greek “kor- 
eos,” “bug” and “opsis,” “like” because 
the seeds resemble a tick. The common 
name for this flower is Tickseed. 

DIGITALIS is derived from the Latin 
for “finger” because the little flowers re- 
semble a thimble. Legends say that the 
wicked fairies gave these mocassin-like 
flowers to the foxes to soften their 
tread; hence our name Foxglove. 

ECHINOPS means “like a hedgehog” 
and no one familiar with the spines of 
the Globe Thistle will dispute the fitness 
of the name. 

MYOSOTIS is derived from “mus” 
meaning “mouse” and “otis,” “ear”; the 
soft short leaves of the Forget-me-not 
suggest the ears of a mouse. 

PLATYCODON means “broad bell,” a 
reference to the shape of the open flower. 
The bud resembles an inflated balloon 
which resemblance has given rise to the 
familiar name Balloon Flower. 

DICENTRA—Bleeding Heart—is de- 
rived from “dis” and “kentron” or “two 
spurs.” Children, however, see not only 


two spurs but two rabbits, a harp, a 
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bottle and a pair of spectacles as well. 

ANTIRRHINUM whose meaning is 
“like a snout” has suggested the animal 
to various peoples. In German this 
flower is called Loewensmaul or Lion’s 
Mouth. Children who have pressed the 
sides of the blossom and seen the dragon 
snap his jaws understand the origin of 
the English name. 

One could name examples _indef- 
initely. The fun of this game of 
studying flower names is that the 
longer it is played the more fascinat- 
ing it becomes. To me the names 
most interesting are those of two 
flower friends found in almost every 
garden. Whoever has enjoyed the 
peculiar fragrance of the Nasturtium 
and perhaps puckered his nose just 
a little sees the application of the 
name which literally translated, means 
“turn the nose.” The botanical name 
appeals to the imagination. It is de- 
rived from the Latin for “trophy.” 
Some one saw in the Tropaeolum, 
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leaves shaped like shields, and flowers 
like gilded helmets spattered with 
blood and rent with lances. The sec- 
ond to interest me is the dainty Col- 
umbine whose name is derived from 
“columba” meaning “dove.” To some 
one the petals and sepals of the blos- 
som suggested a circle of doves hover- 
ing about a bowl. Two theories are 
advanced for the origin of the botan- 
ical term. One is that it is “aquilegia” 
from “aquila” which means “an 
eagle’; the application of this mean- 
ing, however, is not clear to any one 
who has just discovered five peaceful 
little doves. Much more _ suitable 
seems the term “aquilegus” or “water 
drawer” for the Columbine, though a 
great lover of moisture, seems to 
thrive even in the stiffest soil. 


By this time any one at all inter- 
ested in plant names, their whys and 
wherefors, will realize that names, 
particularly the botanical ones, are in 
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most cases much more appropriate 
than are our own. He will, as I did, 
search the dictionaries for the deriva- 
tions of the names of his favorites; 
many well-known flowers have inten- 
tionally been omitted from the list 


given here. He may recall from his 
study of Latin and Greek that 
“chrysos” means “golden,” “anthos,” 
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“flowers,” “helios,” “sun,” etc.; and ar- 
rive at his own conclusions regarding 
the meaning of names. If he makes 
such a study, the names in his cata- 
logs will be full of meaning and every 
flower in his garden will become an 
individual with an interesting person- 
ality. 


Look through this issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER carefully for quan- 
tity and quality of facts and informa- 
tion contained therein, and compare 
same with the contents of any two or 
three other magazines of your ac- 
quaintance. The result will be clear. 








Seasonable Work for September 


BY THOMAS 


ARLY this month, sow seed of 
E Pansies, Daisies, Mignonette and 

Sweet Alyssum for flowering early 
next Spring in the greenhouse. 

Also pot and box up Dutch bulbs for 
forcing in the greenhouse and Window 
Garden, during the coming Winter. 

By the end of the month it will be 
necessary to take into the greenhouse, 
such things as Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
Primulas, and other half-hardy plants 
that have been growing outside during 
the Summer. Many of these will need 
repotting, and all of them should have 
their drainage attended to, and pots 
washed. 

Violets to be forced during the Winter, 
should have all runners removed as soon 


SHEWARD 


as they form, so that strong plants will 
be secured for planting in frames and 
cool greenhouses early next month. 

Make up your Mushroom beds in the 
cellar and under the greenhouse benches, 
now, to get a crop for Christmas; also 
plant Lettuce, in coldframes or mild hot- 
beds to be used at the same time. 

By the end of the month, dig and 
store Beets, Parsnips, Carrots, Sweet Po- 
tatoes, Kohl Rabi, etc.; also dig up Rhu- 
barb, Seakale, Asparagus, and Chicory 
for winter forcing. 

Take up Dahlias, Tuberoses, Caladi- 
ums, Cannas, Gladiolus, Begonias, and 
other tender bulbs, and dry them ready 
for storing away in a dry place till next 
year. 
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Now is the best time to seed down new 
lawns. 

If you have not already done so, prune 
your Raspberries and Blackberries, by 
cutting out the old wood, and training 
in the new. 

Prune Rambler Roses by removing. old 
wood after flowering, and cutting out 
any very weak wood. 

Earth up Celery, first tying each bunch 
loosely in a sheet of paper, as this 
keeps the soil out of the hearts and also 
prevents decay, 10. 

Keep all laterals removed from Sweet 
Peas, and side shoots from Tomatoes, 
also disbud Chrysanthemums, I, to get 
large flowers. A shows a crown bud of 
Chrysanthemum with smaller buds sur- 
rounding it; B disbudded to one crown 
bud. 

Now is the time to pot up Freesias, for 
flowering in the Window Garden next 
Winter, 2. Pot five or six bulbs to a 
six-inch pot, then place in a cool situation 
outside, to get started. 

Also pot up Spireas, Paperwhite Nar- 
cissus, and Roman Hyacinths if you 
grow these in your Window Garden or 
greenhouse. 

If you have a cool greenhouse, or Sun 
Room, sow a batch of Schizanthus for 
flowering next Spring, 3, and top off the 
seedlings, C, to make bushy plants. 

If you have Gloxinias growing in your 
Window Garden, now is the time to in- 
crease these by leaf cuttings, 4, set in 
a pot of sand. Even pieces of roots will 
root, D, and form new plants, E. An- 
other way is to notch the leaves and lay 
them on a bed of clean sand, where little 
plants will form in the cuts, 11. Rex 
Begonias, 6, can be propagated this way, 
or by cuttings of the leaves, cut into 
pieces, and planted as cuttings. 

If you have a Lady Washington Gera- 
nium, now is the time to cut this back, 
5, and to make cuttings which will start 
flowering early in Spring in your Win- 
dow Garden or greenhouse, 9. 

It is time to grease band your fruit 
trees this month, 8, also to root cuttings 
of all bedding plants, as they do not 
propagate so easily, later in the year. 
If your Gooseberry bushes are attacked 
by mildew go over them, and pinch out 
the tender tips as this helps check it. 
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Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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“The Stay at Home Trend” 


[NX THESE days of automobiles and other induce- 
ments to be everywhere except at home, it is re- 
freshing and encouraging to read in one of the 
Florists’ trade papers that there is a stay at home 
trend. This conclusion is because of the fact that 
hotels, night clubs, and other sources of entertainment 
are being patronized less lavishly. Whether this 
tendency actually exists, may be a question in the 
minds of some; but if it does exist, it may be owing 
to the fact that money is now less plentiful to the 
average person. 

It would surely be a wonderful thing for civiliza- 
tion if people might get it into their heads that stay- 
ing at home was really a virtue and an advantage to 
the human race in general. And with the radio, 
telephone, and electricity, and other advantages 
which may be had in the home, there will in future 
be, if there is not already, a strong tendency to stay 
at home instead of being on the move, as seems to 
have been the tendency during the past decade. 

And right here is the golden opportunity for 
florists, nurserymen and those interested in supplying 
materials for home comforts and beautification. It 
seems to be an assured fact that the sales of seeds, 
bulbs, shrubs, and trees, is going to be increased 
rather than diminished by present depressed financial 
conditions. 

— (EDITOR) 





Action is the First Principle 


N EVERYTHING known to the human senses ac- 

tivity is the first law of life. Life consists of move- 
ment and where there is no movement or activity 
there is no life. 

In the animal kingdom a considerable amount of 
physical activity is necessary in the struggle for ex- 
istence and progress. Men and women who do not 
get this physical activity are likely to stagnate. The 
blood becomes sluggish, the muscles flabby and weak, 
and the vital organs are unable to do their work in 
purifying the vital fluids of the body. Ill health, 
disease, and deterioration or death is the natural re- 
sult. 

In the vegetable kingdom we know that plants 
which are not making rapid growth are no longer 
in good health unless perhaps they have reached their 
limit of growth and are maturing the fruits or seeds 
as the result of their season’s work. Plants which 
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do not thrive during their natural season of growth 
soon die. 

We might carry the same simile into the other 
spheres of the universe but it is not necessary. We 
all know that action means life, and inaction death, 
and the various stages in between are proportionately 
taken care of by the great law of Nature, which we 
also should all understand. 

The lesson is to maintain our activity as long as 
we have the strength and ability to do so. No person 
should by choice choose an inactive life, even though 
his circumstances are such that it is possible for him 
to do this. 

And still another phase of the problem is that 
“the Devil finds work for idle hands to do.” All 
should engage in activities which are upbuilding and 
developing; because if we attempt to retire from an 
active life, or avoid a strenuous life of responsibility 
and work, we are quite likely to be tempted to do 
things which are destructive to our moral and spirit- 
ual welfare. 

Just a little preachment, friends, to call attention 
to the necessity for work and action. 

MADISON COOPER 





Grade-Crossing Elimination 


HERE is not a single person in this country 

but who is interested in the grade-crossing prob- 

lem. We all use the highways and the highways 
cross the railroad tracks in many places, and the 
menace to human life is therefore brought to the 
minds of all. Hence the simple-minded Editor of 
THE FLOWER GROWER has no apology for using space 
to touch on some of the high spots of the grade-cross- 
ing as it affects the lives and activities of the human 
race. 

There is a great tendency of recent years for our 
Legislative bodies to cooperate with the railroads, (in 
some cases perhaps compelling railroads) in eliminat- 
ing grade-crossings. On the face of it, this is a most 
desirable and commendable tendency, but there are 
restrictions and qualifications which make the sub- 
ject appear in a different light if carefully analyzed; 
and this Editor, for one, offers the thought that elimi- 
nation of grade-crossings in the future will be done, 
only after more mature deliberation. 

It is possible, practically, to eliminate only a small 
proportion of grade-crossings, and the more grade- 
crossings that are eliminated, the more dangerous 
are those which remain because elimination of grade- 
crossings is essentially paternal and actually protects 
the highway passenger against his own carelessness, 
and thus encourages carelessness at grade-crossings. 
This is perhaps a strange theory, but absolutely sound 
in practice. The man who is careless to the extent of 
getting on a crossing without due caution, is usually 
careless otherwise, and is likely to wreck himself or 
others on the highway. In short the careless motorist 
cannot be protected from his own carelessness, and 
this basic fact should be recognized. 


‘THEN there is the engineering factor to be con- 

sidered. Some of the crossing elimination which 
has been done here in my own neighborhood is what 
I should call ridiculous engineering. One in partic- 
ular, where the cost is more than $100,000, in my 
humble opinion creates almost as a great hazard as 
existed before the grade-crossing was eliminated. 
A few moderate changes in grade of the road, and 
leveling of obscuring embankments, would have made 
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the crossing reasonably safe to any person using due 
care ;—yes, with most any care whatever. Another 
crossing right here in our own village has been elimi- 
nated at a cost of something like $15,000, by putting 
the traffic over another crossing, and at the same 
time putting a pair of reverse curves into the highway 
in order to do it. 


Clear vision both ways on grade-crossings, auto- 
matic electric signals, and any sort of care on the 
part of drivers, will practically do away with the 
grade-crossing hazard. 


And our aesthetic friends who object to monstrous 
features in the landscape, will surely object to some 
of these awful grade-crossing eliminations, although 
perhaps this should not bear seriously against any- 
thing which will protect human life. 


Just look over some of the grade-crossing elimi- 
nations which come within your observation and see 
what you find. Bad engineering is a mild term to 
apply to some of these. 

MADISON COOPER 





“Trashy ” Hymns 


Grannis the old-fashioned hymns is no new pastime 
in churches piloted by modernist divines who have the 
knack of breaking into print. 
especially vehement. 


A New York divine stands up in his surplice to char- 
acterize “Nearer My God to Thee,” “Rock of Ages,” 
“Jesus Lover of My Soul,” and other hymns which have 
been entrenched in church and home for decades, as “sickly 
sentimentalism.” 

He even said more; that “most of the lingo of evangel- 
ical Protestantism is simply mushy sentimentalism which 
never ruffles the gray matter of the brain. It never gets 
any further along than the excitation of some glandular 
process which causes a thrill in the spinal column.” 


But a recent attack is 


This preacher makes the mistake of moderns in other 
fields. The mistake is in insisting that only the mind 
and human action springing from mental impulse has any 
place in the scheme of things. Suppose these hymns do 
not primarily “ruffle the gray matter of the brain.” Sup- 
pose they do “excite a glandular process which causes a 
thrill in the spinal column’”—which is merely a snappy 
way of saying that they are emotional grist rather than 
mental—what of it? 


Who is yet to say that human life is altogether a mat- 
ter of mind, and that emotional stimulus must be cast into 
outer darkness? 


These scorned hymns have brought comfort to hearts 
bare with bereavement. They have cemented the solidarity 
of human kind. They have impelled men and women to 
majestic deeds. Why quibble whether the impulse sprang 
from above the ears or around the spinal cord region? 


Rationalize as one may, the “trashy” old hymns will 
never be really eradicated until man is made in a labora- 
tory test tube and a weird race of rational robots, sans 
souls, take the place of flesh-and-blood men and women 
who are both cursed and blessed with equipment other 
than gray matter.—Editorial from Cleveland Plaindealer 


Yes, and it is a good thing for the human race 
that there are a few Editors who are human. There 
is altogether too much modernism these days. But 
there will be a revulsion when the human race gets 
sick of this “laboratory test tube” age in which people 
want to see things figured out exactly and are 
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IMAGINING that they have reached a perfection 
which the human race may never even approach. 
True values are still very imperfectly understood, 
and some men who attempt religious teaching, like 
the divine referred to in the above editorial, have not 
the true religion but only mental processes which 
may, from a literary standpoint, pass as religion. 


More of the true religion and less of the technical 
religion is needed. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Unclothed House 


wie can prefer an unclothed house to one tastefully 
clothed with draperies of Nature’s own weavings? 

Notice that framed house across the street; it is ab- 
solutely naked, with no beauty save the stark, staring 
beauty of form, outline, and new paint. No foundation 
planting of Ferns, Flowers, or low-growing Shrubs. No 
vine-draped trellises, shading and screening the porches, 
and nothing to break the monotonous outline of the 
straight side wall; in fact just a bare-naked house. 

The naked house looks as if it had been picked up 
somewhere and set down, with no preparation for its 
welcome, and has a cold uninviting air, with no appearance 
of belonging at all. 


On another street, is a house, no more beautiful in 
form or outline; in fact plainer in finish as to cornices and 
fluted columns, but it is beeutifully dressed, and appears 
ready to welcome visitors at all times. The over-drapes 
of Vines on windows and porches add grace and beauty, 
and the fringing of “green things growing” around the 
foundation, give the appearance of permanency; also the 
air of belonging to the place, and Mother Nature recog- 
nizing its right there, responsively co-operates with its 
owners in making it indeed a “Home Beautiful.” 

The owner, an old gentleman with a vision of its pos- 
sibilities, bought the naked house and lot at a bargain 
sale. After painting the house, with a small outlay for 
Shrubs, Plants, and Seeds, he so changed and improved 
the appearance of the place, that in less than two years 
he was offered two thousand dollars more than he paid 
for it, proving that beauty has a money value, and that it 
is not a waste of time and labor to cultivate flowers. 

Nature abhcrs nakedness in her dreams, as she wit- 
nesses by the rapidity with which she weaves her mantles 
‘of green for the lawns and meadows, as soon as Winter’s 
chains are broken, and how beautiful are the robes she 
fashions for the naked trees. 


Notice how quickly the old dead logs in the woods have 
their unsightliness covered with robes of her weaving. 
Those velvety mosses in their varied shades of green, 
soon make of the decaying log a thing of beauty. 

ALICE R. CORSON 





The “Nature Song for Children,” that appeared on 
Page 341 of July 1930 FLOWER GROWER was published in 
Appleton’s Third Reader, in the middle eighties under 
the title, “Good-night and Good-Morning.” 

I used to know it all “by heart,” enough to remember 
that the second word of the first line was “good” instead 
of “fair,” and that the third word of the last line was 
“our” instead of “they.” Also, the second word of the last 
line in the fifth stanza was “said” instead of “down.” 
One or two other minor changes, but the rhyme is the 
same. 


It was like meeting an old friend of childhood days. 
FLORA I. COPPLE, (Wash.) 
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A Wet-Season Lesson 


OR several years Northern New York has been 

favored by a uniformity of rainfall during the 
growing season which has resulted in a growth of 
vegetation, including a perfectly marvelous growth 
of forest trees, that carries a lesson which is well 
worth-while to note. 


Right in my own garden I find all sorts of things 
growing which I will not attempt to enumerate here; 
and not only do the cultivated plants self-sow and 
produce a prodigous increase from year to year if 
properly handled, but wildings of all kinds come in 
and make themselves manifest. Certain plants, which 
are ordinarily swamp or moist-ground plants, appear 
in my garden most anywhere and grow with vigor, 
which is a marvel for this north country. 

These conditions bring to mind conditions which 
prevail in tropical countries where the rainfall is 
heavy and humidity of the air high and temperatures 
higher than we know anything about in the northern 
sections of the United States. Tropical conditions 
of heat and moisture, both from rainfall and humid- 
ity, result in a density of growth which makes con- 
ditions in the tropics something that we north- 
country people know nothing about and find it difficult 
to understand. 

But, as above suggested, the results of several 
seasons’ uniform rainfall throughout the growing sea- 
son has given an impetus to vegetation which bring 
these things to mind, and I am glad to pass along 
these suggestions to others who have experienced 
similar conditions. Right here in front of the office 
building of THE FLOWER GROWER is a little grove of 
25 years’ growth. Recently I ‘have had occasion to 
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go through it in order to trim out around certain 
trees which I wanted to protect, particularly a beau- 
tiful White Birch and a single Tamarack, the only 
ones on my premises. I find the Pin Cherries and the 
Aspens making such growth in this bit of woodland 
that they choke out some of the more desirable trees, 
and growth during the past two or three years has 
been truly enormous. 

And the query arises; is our climate changing? 
The Weather People tell us no; but when conditions 
like the present prevail year after year, for a period 
of three, four, five, or even six years, one can but 
wonder. 

MADISON COOPER 





Indian Summer 


N INDIAN when asked by a white man, when Indian 
Summer would arrive, replied that it would come 
after a “Squaw Winter.” In response to a question, the 
Indian said that Squaw Winter started with a frost that 
killed all vines and the leaves on the trees and that froze 
a crust on the ground. After the leaves fall and are 
blown into heaps, followed by snow or rain, the leaves heat 
and ferment or rot, causing a steam to arise, which makes 
a hazy or smoky air, giving origin to the thought that the 
old Indian was smoking his pipe. Warm days when this 
steam or haze is in the air is our Indian Summer. 

When I look back 65 years I see many Indian Summers, 
but now that the forest is gone we see very little of the 
so-called Indian Summers. 

Thus one Indian has told his story, but there are other 
Indians who may have a different story to tell. 

T. BUTCHER, (Ont.) 





The Preacher’s Vacation* 


So he leaned upon his crutches, and 


“Did St. Paul get such a notion? Did 
a Wesley or a Knox? 


The old man went to meetin’ for the 
day was bright and fair, 

Though his limbs were very totterin’, 
and ‘twas hard to travel there; 

But he hungered for the gospel, so 
he trudged the weary way 

On the road so rough and dusty, 
"neath the Summer’s burning ray. 


By and by he reached the building, 
to his soul a holy place; 
Then he paused, and wiped the 
sweat-drops off his thin and wrinkled face. 
But he looked around bewildered for 
the old bell did not toll; 
All the doors were shut and bolted, 
and he did not see a soul. 





*The above verses have been sent in by a reader 
in answer to an appeal made in the July issue 
and when I promised to print these verses, if they 
bore out the description, I was not aware that it 
would be quite so lengthy. However, the human 
lesson and the religious lesson, and the practical 
lesson involved is really worthwhile. 

The chief point which this bit of verse teaches 
is that continuous application is necessary to pro- 
duce results. This applies not merely to religious 
themes but to any human activities whatever. 
The four-flusher, (the person who starts some- 
thing but cannot finish it,) and the person who 
takes a vacation on a small pretext never gets 
very far. 

And conversely the person who can start some- 
thing worthwhile and stick to it continuously is a 
king, and will make a success of his undertaking. 

And the over-vacation idea which is exnosed by 
this old rhyme is worthwhile to ponder. This was 
doubtless written many years ago when vacation- 
ing was not as popular as it is now. We all 
need vacations, but this does not mean that our 
important activities should be neglected while we 
are absent, and unless our work can be carried 
forward during our vacation we might even say 
that there should be no vacation. 

_ Vacations are a good thing if rightly used, but 
it is a fact that a large number of them are a 
detriment to all concerned. 

MADISON COooPER 





he said: “What does it mean?” 
And he looked this way and that, till 
it seemed almost a dream; 

He had walked the dusty highway, 
and he breathed a heavy sigh— 
Just to go once more to meetin’ ere 

the summons came to die. 


But he saw a little notice tacked 
upon the meetin’ door, 

So he limped along to read it, and 
he read it o’er and o’er; 

Then he wiped his dusty glasses, and 
he read it o’er again, 

Till his limbs began to tremble and 
his eyes began to pain. 


As the old man read the notice, how 
it made his spirit burn! 

“Pastor absent on vacation; church 
is closed till his return.’ 

Then he staggered slowly backward, 
and he sat him down to think, 

For his soul was stirred within him, 
till he thought his heart would sink. 


So he mused aloud and wondered, to 
himself soliloquized : 

“TI have lived to almost eighty, and 
was never so surprised, 

As I read that oddest notice, stickin’ 
on the meetin’ door-— 

‘Pastor off on a vacation,’—never 
heard the like before. 


“Why, when I first jined the meetin’, 
very many years ago, 

Preachers traveled on the circuit, in 
the heat and through the snow; 

If they got their clothes and victuals 
("twas but little cash they got), 
They said nothing "bout vacation, but 

were happy in their lot. 


“Would the farmer leave his cattle, 
or the shepherd leave his sheep? 
Who would give them care and shelter 
or provide them food to eat? 
So it strikes me very sing’lar when a 
man of holy hands 
Thinks he needs to have vacation, 
and forsake his tender lambs. 


, 


Did they in the heat of Summer turn 
away their needy flocks! 

Did they shut up their meetin’ houses 
just to go and lounge about? 

Why, they knew that if they did 
Satan certainly would shout. 


“Do the taverns close their doors, 
just to take a little rest? 
Why, ’twould be the height of nonsense, 
for their trade would be distressed. 
Did you ever know it happen, or 
hear anybody tell, 
Satan takin’ a vacation, shuttin’ up 
the door of hell? 


“And shall preachers of the gospel 
pack their trunks and go away, 

Leavin’ saints and dyin’ sinners git 
along as best they may? 

Are the souls of saints and sinners 
valued less than selling beer? 

Or do preachers tire quicker than the 
rest of mortals here? 


“Why it is I cannot answer, but my 
felling’s they are stirred, 

Here I’ve dragged my totterin’ footsteps 
for to hear the gospel word: 

But the preacher is a-travelin’, and 
the meetin’ house is closed; 

I confess it’s very tryin’ hard, indeed, 
to keep composed. 


“Tell me, when I tread the valley 
and go up the shinin’ height, 

Will I hear no angels singin’—will I 
see no gleamin’ light? 

Will the golden harps be silent? Will 
I meet no welcome there? 

Why, the thought is most distressin’, 
would be more than I could bear. 


“Tell me, when I reach the city over 
on the other shore, 

Will I find a little notice tacked upon 
the golden door? 

Tellin’ me, ’mid dreadful silence, writ 
in words that cut and burn— 

‘Jesus absent on vacation; heaven 


closed till his return’.’””— (Tue Mernopist) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


peneeenanenaaeeeee 





WHo is the meanest person in the world? 
I mean the kind of mean that means, as defined in 
the dictionary, “low in mind, character and spirit.” 


When I was a boy I heard my father tell about a man 
so mean, he’d hire his little boy to go to bed for a nickel, 
and after the youngster fell asleep, he’d pilfer the nickel 
from the boy’s pocket. That man may have been the 
champion mean man of his day, but that was a long time 
back, and we live in an age of progress. 

A trio of contestants for the title of Meanest Man, 
the wife-beater, the dog-poisoner, and the anonymous- 
letter-writer, are still remembered as having contributed 
to the sorrow of their community; but their chances wane 
as we place in nomination the miscreants who visit cem- 
eteries at night and steal flowering plants from graves 
where they have been placed by sorrowing relatives. 

If such an atrocity had not been committed in the 
writer’s community, he could scarcely have believed that 
‘there lived in this age a vandal depraved enough to mutilate 
and destroy tombstones in a cemetery. 

Don’t, dear reader, give up altogether your belief in a 
hell. It’s so comforting at times. 


In order to “get even” with a next ) neighbor with 
whom he’d had a row, a man in my own town built a tight 
board fence twenty feet high between their properties, 
which came close to the neighbor’s windows and shut out 
his light and view. Of course, as is always the case, such 
an extreme expression of spite reacted against the builder 
of the fence, and created sympathy for the wronged one. 


From the columns of the daily papers during the past 
year came stories of a thief having stolen the crape from 
the door of a residence in Reading, Pa., where a young 
lady had died; of a Manhattan father who sold the Christ- 
mas presents of his five little children to get liquor; of a 
degenerate in St. Louis having sewed together the lips 
of a little dog with heavy cord and casting it out to die of 
starvation. 
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Then there is the traducer of innocent character; the 
kidnapper of little children; the hit and run driver. But 
why enumerate further? The reader has already singled 
out some person in his own community meaner than any 


- I have hinted at. 


For a good many years of my early life I thought I 
had the meanest person in the world spotted. His name 
was Barnhart. He’s probably living yet, since the good 
die young. 

It was my first term at a country school. I was one 
of the youngest scholars, about seven years old. The 
aforementioned Barnhart was a big, overgrown lunkhead, 
huge in body, physically strong, but mentally—well, I can 
best liken him to the Brontosaurus, that massive pre- 
historic reptile that during the Mesozoic age, millions of 
years ago, roamed over this continent; and which from 
fossil bones found in Montana, paleontologists are enabled 
to describe as having been eighty feet in length, but with 
a brain only the size of a walnut. 


Well, one day a hornet’s nest was discovered in a brush 
pile, some little distance from the schoolhouse. It was 
arranged that every boy was to get a stone and at the 
command, “one, two, three,—fire,” each was to throw his 
dornick into the hornet’s nest and beat it. The command 
was given, the volley fired, and as we turned to run, Barn- 
hart picked me up and threw me into the brush pile to 
fight it out with the hornets. If you have ever experienced, 
and who hasn’t?, the discomfort one single peeved hornet 
can cause to a person, imagine what that swarm of out- 
raged and thoroughly enraged hornets did to me. My 
eyes swelled shut and it was with difficulty that I found 
my way home, where I had to remain in bed for several 
days, swathed in healing lotions and suffering the tortures 
of pain. 

No, I never carried out my threat to kill Barnhart 
when I grew big. In fact, the years have mellowed re- 
venge, and I have lived long enough to entirely forgive 
him. 

Yes, Barnhart has been forgiven.—Forgiven but not 
forgotten! 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 








Nature Songs for Children 











THE BIRDIE’S BALL 


1. Spring once said to the Night-in-gale, I mean to give you Birds a ball; 
Pray, madam ask the Birdies all, the Birds and Birdies great and small; 
Tra la la la la la, tra la la la la la, tra la la la la la, tra la la la la la, 

Tra la la la la la, tra la la la Ja la, tra la Ja la la la, la la la. 


2. Soon they came from each bush and tree, singing sweetest songs of glee; 
Soon they came from each cosy nest, each one dressed in his Sunday best ; 
Tra la la la la la, ete. 


3. The Wren and Woodpecker danced for life, the Raven waltzed with the 
Yellow Bird’s wife; 
The awkward Owl and the bashful Jay, wished each other a very fine day ; 
Tra la la la la la, ete. 


4. The Woodpecker came from his hole in the tree, and presented his bill 
to the company ; 
Berries ripe and cherries red, ’twas a very large bill the Birdies said; 
Tra la la la la la, ete. 


5. They danced all day till the sun was low, then the mother Birds all pre- 
pared to go, 
When one and all both great and small, flew home to their nests from 
the Birdie’s ball. 
Tra la la la Ja la, ete. 
—(Author Unknown) 


I am enclosing what I think is a very old Nature song 
for children. It was sung in school when my mother went 
to school and I think a good while before that. 


—ESTHER Haas, ( Kans.) 


Kill or Not Kill Snakes 


A KANSAS reader states that she does not agree 
with the Editor about Snakes and that there are 
a great many Snakes in Kansas. 


While it is true that Snakes are really a nuisance 
in some places, in the North we are never bothered 
with any great surplus, as apparently the climate 
keeps them within bounds. It is only an occasional 
Snake that I see up here in Northern New York; 
and as I have stated before in these columns, Snakes 
are now my friends where formerly I attempted to 
kill them on sight. A Snake is repulsive to many 
people from mere imagination and not from any 
good reason, and when one finds himself in this state 
of mind it is well that the mind be brought under 
control of the will. 

As I have also repeatedly stated, where any of 
Nature’s works stand in the way of the normal 
activities of man, man is quite justified in ridding 
himself of such an encumbrance; but to kill Snakes 
without any cause than mere hate or dislike is little 
short of a crime, because most Snakes are the gar- 
dener’s friends. 

— (EDITOR) 
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Treating Gladiolus Bulbs 
with Corrosive Sublimate 
E USE Bichloride of Mercury 


¥ (Corrosive Sublimate) 1—1000 
solution. This must not come in con- 
tact with any metal at any time. It 
is a deadly poison and bulbs treated 
are not allowed to be sent through the 
mail. Seedlings and bulbs not for sale 
may be treated in the Fall, thoroughly 
dried and then stored until planting 
time. Last Fall we prepared barrels 
of the solution and then dipped our 
storage trays in same, dried them 
thoroughly and then put the bulbs in 
them as cleaned and had no develop- 
ment of disease during Winter. We 
held temperature at about 40 to 45, 
opened windows some on pleasant days 
and used a large electric fan to cir- 
culate air. Our storage cellar is above 
ground and of brick. 


To treat the bulbs at planting time 
we made tubs by sawing barrels in 
two, and also had a bunch of 20 gallon 
jars. Corrosive Sublimate is put up 
in one pound wooden boxes, and can 
be obtained from your local druggist. 
It is a white powder and does not 
readily dissolve in cold water. We 
put 2 oz. in a gallon jar and then pour 
hot water over it and stir with a 
wooden paddle. We have 4 or 5 gallon 
jars ready ahead all the time. To 
make the 1/1000 solution, put 15 gal- 
lons of soft water in your tub or large 
jar and then pour into this the gallon 
of water with the 2 oz. of dissolved 
Corrosive Sublimate. 

We buy sugar sacks to hold the 
bulbs while being treated. You can 
buy these sacks from some candy 
maker or baker. Cloth flour sacks are 
also good. 


Fill sack one-half full of bulbs. We 
use a string tag for label of variety 
and attach to the string with which 
bag of bulbs is tied. A common soft 
lead pencil will do to write the names 
with. By filling bag only ™% full a 
great many more bulbs can be put in 
a tub or jar at a time. After jar is 
filled with bulbs pour prepared solu- 
tion over same and soak 2 hours. Then 
remove bulbs and fill same jar again 
with bulbs and add to the old solution 
still in jar enough fresh solution to 
again cover the bulbs. After the sec- 
ond lot of bulbs has soaked 2 hours, 
remove them and throw away the en- 
tire solution. 

We overlooked several jars last sea- 
son and left them in solution 4 hours. 
We marked these when planted but 
saw no difference in results from those 
soaked two hours. 

We did not find that No. 6s or 
peeled bulbs were over-treated by re- 
maining in solution the two hours. 


After treating we set sacks of bulbs 
out on ground until we are ready to 
plant. Some remained in sacks as 
long as a week before planting. We 
make up a lot of small sacks out of the 
large ones and use these for small lots. 
Sometimes put 20 sacks of small lots 
into one large sack to treat, saving 
in handling. Where we have a variety 
with a few bulbs say 50 to 100 in each 
size we put each size in a separate 
small bag labeled, and then put the 
small bag into the large one and in 
this way have the variety all together 
when you get to the field ready to 
plant. 


We are not large wholesale growers 
but grow 600 to 700 varieties each 
year and for this reason want one 
variety in all sizes planted in one con- 
tinuous row. The large grower would 
not do this. If we had 50 to 100 
bushels of a variety then we would 
not use sacks. Place a barrel up on a 
2 foot platform, fill it with bulbs and 
after soaking with solution drain off 
liquid from bottom of barrel through 
faucet and then dump the bulbs in 
bulk. 


The amateur with just a small lot of 
bulbs can make up a 4 gallon lot of 
the solution with % oz. of Corrosive 
Sublimate. 

We handled the sacks of bulbs from 
the solution with bare hands but al- 
ways washed immediately afterwards. 

We use gallon jars to dip the solu- 
tion from one jar to another. 


W. R. LEGRON, (Ohio) 





Outstanding Glads 


SHOULD like to tell you of how I 

reached a decision on varieties of 
Glads to buy. As you know, to read 
the advertisements and catalogues of 
the different growers, every variety is 
a wonder and a beauty. Then when 
you buy them you find that what some 
one else considers a good one you can 
see no beauty in at all. I found I 
could get nowhere from that source, 
and as I am not in a position to go 
into many fields and see them grow- 
ing, I did the next best thing. 

I took my FLOWER GROWERS from 
Feb. 1928 to July 1929 and sat down 
with a blank book with 26 pages 
lettered alphabetically. I then listed 
all varieties recommended in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Of course, I came 
across some that were mentioned time 
and again and when I did so I placed 
a mark against the name. I found 
that Dr. Bennett, was recommended 
by five growers; Golden Dream, six; 
Joerg’s White, six; Mrs. Leon 
Douglas, eight; Minuet, eight; Mrs. 
F. C. Peters, seven; Mrs. F. C. Horn- 
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berger, three; Pfitzer’s Triumph, five; 
W. H. Phipps, nine; etc. 

Now in making out my orders this 
Spring I feel perfectly safe in buying 
anything I have two marks against. 
You may wonder why I have written 
this, but when I have told others what 
I am ordering I am asked almost at 
once, “Well how do you know what 
to buy?” and then I show them my 
list and under this system I don’t feel 
I can go wrong and should work up a 
nice collection of Glads. 


Mrs. L. H. DODGE, ( Mass.) 





Gladiolus in Missouri in 1929 


Last year I planted 1400 Gladiolus 
bulbs. The first planting was March 
15th, and the first bloom June 10th. 
My last bloom was cut on Oct. 20th. 

I do not sell flowers but give them 
to hospitals, churches and friends. 
Out of twelve varieties planted my 
friends selected their favorites as fol- 
lows: 

First, Le Marechal Foch; second, 
Rose Ash; third, Baron J. Hulot; 
fourth, Alice Tiplady. 


J. C. Eaps, (Mo.) 





Selling Fruits at Roadside Stands 


DVANTAGES of Roadside Market- 
ing, particularly from the point of 
view of the fruit grower, formed the 
subject of a recent statement by Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick, Director of the State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, and for 
many years in charge of the Station’s 
fruit work. “The chief advantages of 
the Roadside Stand to the fruit grower 
are the elimination of the middleman 
and the fact that all transactions are 
for cash,” says Dr. Hedrick. “The Road- 
side Stand also offers an opportunity for 
the sale of a far greater variety of prod- 
ucts than would otherwise be possible, 
such as fruit by-products and perishable 
goods that could not be shipped to distant 
markets. 


“Success with these Stands depends 
largely upon the attention given to de- 
tails which make the Stand attractive 
to the passerby, and upon the courtesy 
and energy of the owner. Special con- 
tainers adapted to the commodities and 
quantities sold at the roadside should be 
provided and should be made as_attrac- 
tive as possible. Of course, they need 
not be as strong as containers used for 
shipping products to distant markets. 

“If he is to develop the possibilities 
of Roadside Marketing to the fullest ex- 
tent, the fruit grower must plan to pro- 
duce a much larger number of varieties 
than would be the case if he were 
marketing in commercial lots. These 
varieties should provide a succession of 
the different fruits ripening over the 
entire season and providing high quality 
and attractiveness in sorts suitable for 
eating out of hand and from culinary 
purposes at all seasons. 


“A  well-conducted roadside stand 


should be a source of a steady income to 
the fruit grower with a minimum of 
overhead expense and without the incon- 
venience and disappointments incident to 
dealing with a commission house.” 
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Picking Bags for Apples 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


PICKIN G Bags for harvesting 
Apples are satisfactory and under 
certain conditions very convenient, 
but on high ladders they bump around 
and tend to bruise the fruit. For such 


some pickers, and they ruin not only 
the fruit tossed but the other fruit 
in the basket. 

There is an advantage in using a 
contrivance of some kind that is 





Picking Bags are convenient, and suited especially to harvesting fruit near to the ground 


fastened to the body, and Picking 


picking, baskets or pails usually are 
preferred, at least in the Eastern 
States. 

A basket has its drawbacks, how- 
ever, when used while picking from 
the ground. The temptation to set it 
on the ground and toss the Apples into 
it seems to be almost irresistible to 


Bags are in high favor in many 
orchard sections, especially for har- 
vesting fruit near the ground. Pick- 
ing Bags are used more generally 
along the Pacific- coast than East of 
the Rockies, but their use here is in- 
creasing for certain types of work. 





Pear Growing 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


ing enemies: The baeterial dis- 

ease Pear Blight and the insect 
Pear Psylla. Anyone planting Pears 
must look forward to the time when 
these pests will need attention, but 
when Blight and Psylla are controlled 
most other pests are controlled at the 
same time. 

In home orchards in the Northwest 
which receive no care, good Pears are 
harvested more often than good 
Apples. In some other sections neg- 
lected Pear trees can barely be ex- 
pected to live. I have watched a Clapp 
Favorite tree for two years in a gar- 
den where it has received no special 
care. It has not blighted at all and 


re Pear has two uncompromis- 


this year produced a crop of Pears 
that would not discredit a commer- 
cial fruit grower. I should not want 
to depend upon that tree for regular 
crops of Pears but it is doing well 
where adjacent neglected Apple trees 
produce little or nothing but culls. 


The Pear tree has one great ad- 
vantage over most Pear trees planted 
on the home grounds: It is in a cul- 
tivated garden and is well fed without 
growing so fast as to invite the at- 
tacks of Pear Blight. Starvation is 
the worst enemy of trees planted about 
the premises and starved trees can 
grow little good fruit even if they are 
sprayed. 

It may be of some significance that 
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on the edge of the city of Boston, 
even in tenement districts, there are 
growing here and there, in ones and 
twos and half dozens, Pear trees of 
splendid girth and proportions. They 
are the sole apparent survivors of the 
day when the gardens around Boston 
contained the most famous Pear col- 
lections in America. The city has 
grown out over the gardens and Pear 
growing has passed on to other re- 
gions, while the commercial orchard 
of a very few varieties has replaced 
the garden collection often of scores 
of different sorts. 

Some of these staunch survivors 
have been shade trees for half a cen- 
tury, yet in Spring they are white 
with blossoms. I know nothing about 
the fruit but it is true that many 
Pears are sent to us from that section 
for identification—varieties that no 
living Pear Grower knows—and prob- 
ably they come from the remnants of 
those old collections. 

These trees live on under the most 
difficult conditions but they are grow- 
ing on one of the best Pear soils in 
the eastern states. They haven’t 
starved. With sufficient plant food 
and moisture they have been able to 
withstand successfully the other pri- 
vations to which they are subjected. 

Usually it takes more effort than 
that to grow Pears, and they are 
worth the work. Few fruits offer so 
wide a range of choice in size, in sea- 
son, and notably in delicate combina- 
tions of fruit flavors. 


VARIETIES 


Too many gardeners know only 
Bartlett. Bartlett deserves first place 
in the home orchard, it is true, be- 
cause of its splendid tree and fruit 
characters, but the discriminating 
gardener who can appreciate the maxi- 
mum of quality in fruits should grow 
more varieties. 

Bartlett ripens in September and 
it is a consistent bearer of good fruit. 
The trees are vigorous and will grow 
almost anywhere. The trees blight 
easily and are too tender to cold for 
the far north. 

Seckel is a small Pear but deserves 
its reputation for high quality. It is 
the measuring stick by which the 
quality of other Pears is tested. The 
tree does not blight easily and that 
is another strong point in its favor. 
The tree is spreading and shapely and 
an annual bearer when not too far 
weakened by starvation or the attacks 
of insects. 

Clapp Favorite is the earliest good 
Pear we grow, ripening in late August 
and early September. The fruit is 
large and beautifully-colored, and the 
flavor is excellent. The tree is a 
vigorous grower and a heavy bearer 
but blights very easily—so easily that 
the variety cannot be grown very far 
south. The fruit tends to rot at the 
core if ripened on the tree and is much 
better if picked early and ripened in 
the cellar. 

Beurre Bosc is a long, tapering, 
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beautifully-bronzed Pear, in season in 
late October and November. The qual- 
ity is exceptionally high. The trees 
blight rather easily but are reliable 
bearers once they get started. 

Winter Nelis is a small green Pear 
and not particularly attractive in ap- 
pearance, but it heads the list of win- 
ter Pears in quality. Its season is 
November to January. The tree is 
not very vigorous but it is hardy and 
a regular bearer. Winter Nelis is also 
said to be a splendid pollenizer for 
other varieties. 

Dana Hovey is rated among the best 
Pears we grow so far as quality is 
concerned. It is small but attractive 
in appearance and altogether delicious. 
The tree is moderately productive and 
blights easily. 

Tyson is a medium-sized Pear and 
the quality is good. The season is 
about with Clapp Favorite. The tree 
is healthy, hardy, and prolific, and it 
will come as near to taking care of it- 
self as any variety. It is a good Pear 
for the home grounds. 


BLIGHT AND PSYLLA 


Blight is a bacterial disease that 
attacks the cambium or inner layer of 
bark. Its season of operation is from 
blossom time to about the time growth 
stops with the drier soil conditions of 
early July. Its most active develop- 
ment coincides with the most active 
period of tree growth. If growth is 
stimulated or prolonged, damage from 
Blight is increased. In regions where 
Blight is most troublesome it is a nice 
problem for the fruit grower to keep 
his Pear trees growing enough to be 
productive but not so rapidly as to in- 
duce excessive blighting. Blight is 
combatted by cutting out blighted 
branches as they appear and by re- 
moving branches at pruning time that 
contain blight cankers, in which 
Blight is carried over to another year. 


Pear Psylla is a sucking insect that 
greatly reduces the vitality of the 
trees. It exudes a sticky substance on 
which a black fungus grows, and in- 
fected trees are characterized by 
smoky-black twigs and fruit spurs. 
Psylla is combatted by spraying and 
it is given a prominent place on every 
pear spray schedule. Where Psylla 
feels at home its adequate control is 
a perennial and lively problem. 

The absolute elimination of pests is 
not necessary to the growing on the 
home grounds of satisfactory fruit, 
but in most sections where Pears may 
be grown, some attention to the con- 
trol of Blight and Psylla is necessary. 





Examine Your Fruit Trees Now 


ATE Summer is the best time of the 
whole year in which to check up 
on the fertilization, pruning, and 
spraying of orchards. Have you 
pruned enough? Did you do a good 
job of spraying? Are the trees well 
fed? The trees at this season tell the 
whole story. 
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The old notion that trees to be pro- 
ductive must be half-starved has been 
upset by careful experimental work. 
Vigorous trees produce the most fruit 
and the best fruit over a period of 
years. Occasionally we find a young 
tree in a hen yard or similar location 
which is growing too fast to come into 
bearing, but we don’t find larger 
orchards in that condition. They 
might be over-fertilized but they sel- 
dom are, and the danger of over-fer- 
tilization is much less than we used to 
think it was. Whole orchards are 
failing to produce as they should, 
solely because they haven’t quite 
enough plant food to do their best. 


If trees need more fertilizers than 
they have been getting they show it 
in yellowish leaves, especially toward 
the end of the Summer, and later on 
they drop their leaves earlier than 
trees in good condition. Anything 
which tends to check the flow of sap 
may produce the same effects and de- 
vitalized trees should be examined for 
cankers,: borers, collar rot, girdling 
by mice, and similar troubles, which 
might make fertilizers ineffective. 


Mark the weak trees for fertiliza- 
tion and next Spring give them an ap- 
plication of some highly nitrogenous 
fertilizers such as nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia, or  well-stored 
poultry manure, and put it on when 
you are feeling generous. 

The object of pruning bearing trees 
is chiefly to enable them to mature 
good Apples on all bearing parts of 
the top. In late Summer, when sun- 
light is so important in coloring 
Apples, the trees, weighted down with 
fruit, have a shape entirely different 
from that in Winter or Spring when 
pruning is done. How do they look 
now? Did you do your pruning in the 
right place? Where will you prune 
next Winter? 

The cull barrel will tell any fruit 
grower how effective his spraying 
campaign has been. Every pest leaves 
its distinctive mark on the Apple it 
spoils. What made most of the culls 
this year? Did you have that fellow 
in mind during the spraying season, 
or did you center your efforts on apple 
scab, while red bug and curculio, with- 
out much interference, tried to make 
cider stock out of the whole crop and 
pretty nearly did it? Most important 
of all, what are you going to do about 
it next year? 

R. A. VAN METER 





Tip-layering Raspberries 


—— types of Raspberries, the Black 
Caps and the Purple Canes, are 
propagated by tip-layering. Black 
Raspberries propagate themselves 
after a fashion but common varieties 
of Purple Canes need some help. 

As the canes of Black Raspberries 
grow they bend over until they reach 
the ground. In late Summer these 


prostrate ends change the character 
of their growth. 


Instead of branch- 
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ing freely they grow long and take 
on a lighter color. They often strike 
root even in sod, but the root system 
developed may not be a good one. If 
a little earth is thrown over the ends 
they readily produce new plants. 


A satisfactory way to get new 
plants is to thrust a spade into the soil 
to make an opening, insert a tip for 
three or four inches, and tramp the 
earth solidly over it. Roots are pro- 
duced quickly and the new plants may 
be severed, dug, and planted late in 
the Fall. 


Purple Canes may be propagated in 
the same way but the canes seldom 
reach the ground of themselves be- 
cause of the upright character of the 
growth. If the tips are brought to 
the ground and buried, however, they 
root readily. These, too, may be 
transplanted before the ground 
freezes. Both the Black Cap and 
Purple Cane plants may be left in 
place for Spring transplanting if more 
convenient, but usually Autumn is 
the best time to do it. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Everbearing Strawberries may be 
harvested as long as there is warmth 
enough to ripen them. If the plants 
are protected, good berries often are 
harvested after the first early snow- 
fall. 


Most Pears, and especially early 
ones, may be picked a little green and 
ripened in the cellar to advantage. 
That is the best way to avoid core rot. 
If picked too green, however, they will 
not ripen. 


The average cellar temperature may 
be higher at this season than the tem- 
perature out-of-doors. If so, fruits 
will keep better in an open shed or in 
a shady spot where the air circulates 
freely than they will in the storage 
room. 


Increase the sunlight reaching 
Apples and you improve their color. 
A few props used judiciously will 
often help. 


The destruction of cull Apples elim- 
inates many insects. Do not .throw 
culls in heaps under the trees and 
leave them to develop pests for next 
year. 


The Apples on long limbs that can- 
not be reached from a ladder may be 
harvested with a pole picker. The 
tendency to remove such limbs in 
pruning should be encouraged. 


Plums for canning should be picked 
before they get soft or they will not 
stand up in the jars. 


Quinces are getting scarcer every 
year, yet there is no better foundation 
for many fruit products. Many gar- 
deners would find a Quince bush in 
some out-of-the-way corner a decided 
asset. 
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Simple Flower Arrangement 
BY FRANK E. McCALL 


MERICAN tastes are tolerant. We 
A have sampled everything that 
has been offered us. However, 
we have distinguished between the 
freakish and the meritorious. In our 
floral art we have selected the last- 
ingly worth-while and the beautiful, 
and applied them to our own needs 
and fancies. Whether we might wish 
to pattern a foreign design, merely 
copy some of the details of its beauty, 
or only refresh ourselves with the de- 
light of its difference, matters little. 
The important point is, we have se- 
lected and adopted only those elements 
which have been able to withstand 
American usage. 


American tastes are different. “One 
likes an Orchid because it is an in- 
dex to his credit and a point of his 
pride; another because it is a rare 
specimen; a woman because she likes 
its color, or because a friend had one; 
a college student because it has the 
colors of his alma mater; the young 
girl because it has no thorns and is 
easy to hold.” The lover of Gladiolus 
is thoroughly human in his demand 
for them; a Rose enthusiast usually 
ends up with nothing but Roses; the 
Delphinium lover affects a lofty con- 
tempt for the Carnation; the Chrys- 
anthemum enthusiast looks upon the 
Iris as a rank weed, and all join in 
a chorus of derision when the lover 
of annuals ventures to defend his 
favorites. 





Out of all this psychology, only this 
we know—that when enough people 
have the same impression, opinion or 
idea about a flower or floral arrange- 
ment, the fashion is registered, then 
adopted, and hence the demand is 
created. 


As one goes through the lists of 
flowers and notes the “thousand and 
one” forms and colors—the Roses, Ar- 
rowheads, Lilies and Sweet Peas; the 
Mallows, Geraniums, Pinks and Irises; 
the Heaths, Primroses, Gentians, 
Phloxes and Bluebells; the Snap- 
dragons and Orchids, Asters and 
Chrysanthemums, the various Grasses 
and Ferns and all their “kith and 
kin”; one wonders which of this mag- 
nificently diverse group to choose for 
his decorative schemes. Each, how- 
ever, can fit into some niche in our 
uses whether it be in the garden or 
for our cut flower decorative purposes. 
Unfortunately many of the most beau- 
tiful flowers are more suited for pot 
culture or for the garden and must 
be thrown into discard for floral ar- 
rangement uses. 


The problem of elimination becomes 
simplified if we observe the following 
suggestions in their selection: 


Select only those flowers possessing 
long-keeping qualities after cutting; 
select only those varieties with long 
stems and of sufficient strength to 
hold the flower head in an upright 
position. Choose good flower form 
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and color, and select varieties that do 
not show bruises on the petals or 
foliage in handling. 

We further find this problem of 
elimination becomes simplified if we 
place the flowers in well-defined groups 
according to their merits. When so 
divided, it is easier to understand 
some of the theoretical principles of 
floral design which are fundamental, 
and at the same time are not easily 
understood by the vast majority. Our 
useful flowers can easily be grouped 
into the two following classes: 

First, the FORM FLOWERS:— 
These are of major beauty of form, 
size, color and texture. They should 
stand out singly and give distinction 
to the bouquet or floral arrangement. 
Predominant in this class may be 
found the Rose, Lily, Columbine, Del- 
phinium, Gladiolus, and most of the 
bulbous flowers. 

Second group, the COLOR FLOW- 
ERS:—Those whose color is more im- 
portant to a group than the form of 
the flower. Their chief use is to am- 
plify the colors of the form flowers 
and to give body to the composition. 
Chief in this group are the Calendula, 
many Chrysanthemums, Pansy, Sweet 
Pea, Violets and the like. 

In the use of cut flowers, experts 
differ rather sharply as to the man- 
ner of their arrangement. Many pro- 
duce floral effects that are wholly 
decorative, using large masses of flow- 
ers; others strive for more artistic 
effects in which fewer of the finer 
flowers are used. Whether the com- 
positions consist of large masses of 
flowers, or only a single specimen, the 
fundamental principles of floral de- 
sign remain constant and_ should 
serve to guide in the manner of place- 
ment of the flowers. 


ERHAPS the easiest method of 

understanding the principles of 
floral arrangement is to select the im- 
portant points of grouping and as- 
semble them in a more or less standard 
workable plan. The Japanese are 
given credit for having the only well- 
developed plan of floral arrangement. 
However, their arrangements do not 
satisfy the American demands for 
fullness and symmetry. If we take 
the artistry of the Japanese plan and 
combine it with the American ideas of 
fullness and symmetry, we may de- 
velop a very workable and pleasing 
plan of arrangement, and one which 
meets our every need and fancy. How- 
ever, two people given the same flow- 
ers, the same receptacles and the same 
plan of grouping, seldom turn out 
identical arrangements. Yet a plan 
embodying the best-understood and 
the most-commonly-used principles of 
arrangement will serve as a guide in 
doubtful places and often prevent 
compositions from becoming confused 
floral masses. 

The following outlined plan offers 
suggestions that have helped many 
arrange beautiful floral compositions. 


First,—some one variety and color 
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of form flower is selected to dominate 
the group. This member is called the 
PRINCIPAL. 


Next,—another flower, usually of 
the color flower group, the SECOND- 
ARY, is chosen. This member should 
amplify the color of the principal and 
give body to the group. 

Then another member, or FILLER, 
usually a spiked form-flower of a 
complementary color to the principal, 
is added to give height and breadth to 
the composition. It also adds interest 
due to its change of form and color. 

A possible fourth member, the 
MINOR, may be selected from either 
the form-flower or the color-flower 
groups. It should be one of those 
small-flowering, spreading heads of 
flowers like the Baby’s Breath, Stevia, 
or Statice. Its purpose is to add grace 
and elegant finish to the whole com- 
position. 

With these component parts so de- 
signated, we may evolve a typical bal- 
anced arrangement as follows ;—se- 
lecting,—Yellow Day Lilies for the 
Principal; Golden bronze Chrysanthe- 
mums for the Secondary; blue Bella- 
dona Larkspur for the Filler; and 
Baby’s Breath for the Minor. 

Before placing in the receptacle, the 
flowers should be cut to their proper 
lengths. That is the Major flowers 
should be above the receptacle, one 
and one-half times the height of the 
receptacle. In this instance, the vase 
is about twelve inches in depth. Ac- 
cordingly the Principals are cut about 
thirty inches long. The Secondaries 
should be about one-third shorter. 
The Fillers are to be slightly longer 
than the Principals and the Minors 
should vary from less to a trifle longer 
than the Secondaries. 

In placing in the receptacle, the 
Secondaries should first be evenly 
spaced in the container. The Prin- 
cipals should then be placed evenly 
among them. The Secondaries will 
serve to hold them in place. The 
Fillers should then be placed as uni- 
formly as possible throughout the 
whole group and the Minors are to 
fill in the open spaces and about the 
edges. 

The accompanying diagram of such 
a balanced arrangement, illustrates 
the importance of each member to the 
group and shows the positions each 
should hold with reference to the other 
members. 

With careful selection of the flowers 
as to their colors and flower forms, 
and some practice in grouping accord- 
ing to the above plan, any one may 
soon develop arrangements that show 
definite design as compared with the 
floral jumbles which so often result 
when no such plan is used. 





Not too early to think about Christ- 
mas. Three yearly subscriptions in a 
club to different addresses if desired 
may be had for the price of two, $4.00. 
What better Christmas present can 
you make to flower-loving friends? 
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A Child and an Iris Bed 


BY ETHLYN RINN, (Mich.) 


ECENTLY I heard someone say- 
ing “Oh, the mixture will do, its 
so foolish to buy named varieties 

for a child.” It set me wondering if 
that opinion was prevalent. Person- 
ally I believe just the opposite. I think 
it real wisdom to teach children to 
know plants as individuals, and I am 
thoroughly convinced that children 
even more than many grown-ups get 
a real thrill out of having names for 
their plants. A plant without a name 
soon beomes as impossible as a doll 
without one. 

One little incident comes to mind; 
perhaps it will illustrate my idea. I 
gave some Iris to a little girl for her 
birthday, wrapped it up like a doll and 
tied with a ribbon and a card on the 
back of which was the name and de- 
scription, cut from a dealer’s list. 

It was some time later and I had 
been away for several weeks, when in 
the midst of that busy first morning 
at home again, the telephone rang in- 
sistently. 

“The Princess is sick-a-bed, what 
shall I do for her?” It was the voice 
of the small Ann Marie. 

“What are her symptoms?” I asked 
gravely. 

“Well, she is losing her natural 
color, is very pale and acts as if she 
were dying. Really—I am sure she 
will not live long!” 

“You are a dreadful wretch to 
bother me this particular morning, but 
a sick child is very important and of 
course I will come right over and see 
if I can help you. The Princess was 
such a husky person I am surely sur- 
prised that she has gone into this 
sudden decline. I’ll be over just as 
quickly as possible.” 

I came away from the telephone 
both frowning and smiling, and col- 
lected a couple of instruments I might 
need and started out to “doctor.” 


Ann Marie was sitting on the bot- 
tom step of the porch beside a nice 
bright watering can. Along the north 
side of the garage where the sun never 
found its way, in a wet little row were 
six very sick-looking Irises—the 
Princess Victoria Louise. 

Ann Marie pointed and I nodded. 
There wasn’t anything to say, the poor 
Princess was, unquestionably, sick. 

“You must be brave,” I said sadly, 
“nothing but an operation and a com- 
plete change will save her. Do you 
care to watch, or will you go away 
until it is over?” 

“Oh!” she replied enthusiastically, 
“TI will stay, so I will know what to do 
if she ever gets sick again.” 

So—a major operation was per- 


formed that sunny morning. The 
Princess was taken from her bed, her 
poor wet, cold feet were dried and the 
rotted places carefully cut away. Her 
pale yellow leaves were cut off, and 
the few green ones trimmed to about 
three inches. Then we made her a 
new bed in a nice sunshiny place, 
tucked her in carefully, and covered 
her until sunset. I borrowed the 
lovely bright sprinkling can and 
carried it off home with me, and forgot 
to return it for many days. When I 
went back the Princess was convalesc- 
ing nicely, and I am happy to relate 
that she “lived happily ever after.” 


Sometimes even yet Ann Marie will 
shake her head sadly when she thinks 
about those days before she knew that 
the Princess was a child of the sun 
and came so near to letting her die 
there in the wet, cold shade. How- 
ever,—there are numerous new little 
Princesses since to make her happy 
again. And thus began the story of 
Ann Marie as a gardener. 

Perhaps she would have had as keen 
an interest if the Princess had been 
just—an Iris. Perhaps she would. 
But I am quite sure that whenever | 
give a plant or flower to a child—it 
will be one with a very definite name 
on a nice little name card. It’s 
natural to judge others by ourselves— 
and I like them that way myself! 








Hints on Growing Japanese Iris 


Japanese Iris appears not to be as 
well known or grown as I believe they 
are eventually to be; probably because 
of quite a lot of misinformation rela- 
tive to their cultivation and method of 
handling that has found its way into 
various prints. 


I’ve grown into the thousands of 
Jap Iris seedlings, and have a great 
many very promising types. Japs do 
not have to be grown to perfection 
any nearer water than that provided 
by the Almighty. And they will not 
even require special watering at 
blooming time, either, if the grower 
will see to just one thing—and that is 
MULCH. When Japs are set out 
water well then, and pull a straw 
mulch up to, but not over, the plants, 
and LEAVE IT THERE; renewing 
as the straw eventually rots. I’ve 
flowered Japs to perfection in very 
sandy soil with straw mulch. This 
mulch retains the required moisture 
and produces an acidity of the soil 
which the Japs enjoy. Use no lime 
on Japs. 


R. H. JONEs, (Ind.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








LL the signs are beginning to 
point toward Fall. On every 
hand there is evidence to remind 

us that the Summer of 1930 will soon 
be placed in the category of seasons 
past. 


The nature student could get along 
quite well without a calendar were 
he compelled to do so. True, he might 
be off date a week or two, but if he 
were a keen observer he would not be 
tricked many days one way or the 
other. 


September brings us flowers dis- 
tinctly of Fall. Yellow Bidens unfurl 
their golden petals in profusion along 
creek banks and in marshy places. 
But let us admire the Bidens now 
while they are pretty and aboveboard. 
Shortly, when they have grown old 
and lost their petals, they slink un- 
noticed in our pathway to snatch at 
our garments as we pass, leaving in 
whatever they touch innumerable 
scratchy claws which only time and 
patience will remove. 


This month finds the 
Turtle-head in blossom. It may be 
found in company with the gay 
Bidens, for it too likes moist earth 
for its roots. 


Golden-rod and Asters, Ironweed 
and Vervain, Sneezeweed, Boneset and 
dozens of others run riot over the 
meadowlands and roadsides, all come 
to tell of the approach of Fall. 


By the middle of the month the 
Birds are beginning to find their 
voices again. There is quite a little 
singing among them after their vaca- 
tion days of August. 


interesting 


To our dooryards in September 
many of our Winter Bird friends be- 





Bouquet of Wild Asters 


gin coming. Some of them have been 
absent a good share of the Spring and 
Summer looking after family matters. 
Now they return, perhaps bringing 
with them grown children that they 
too may enjoy the comforts of a good 
boarding house. So if we want to 
make it pleasant for our interesting 
winter guests, September is not too 
soon to begin putting out lunches for 
them, that they may be assured we 
are still doing business at the old 
stand. 


The Insect chorus that was so ex- 
uberant in August has slowed down 
considerably, especially on cool eve- 
nings. But they will be with us all 
through the month as well as far into 
October. 


Another sign of approaching Fall 
and Winter we may find in the 
heavens. It always gives us a thrill 
of pleasure this month when we get 
our first glimpse of the Pleiades, not 
in early evening to be sure, but before 
the night is far advanced. Other 
constellations hailing the approach of 
Winter are in line to be watched for. 
If we stay up very late we may see 
many of them this month in the east- 
ern sky. It is like meeting long-absent 
friends,—this first seasonal glimpse 
of our favorite stars and constella- 
tions. 


Pokeberries are ripening and the 
Birds are extremely happy over the 
event. They certainly look delicious 
hanging in generous blue-black clus- 
ters, but the Birds are welcome to 
them so far as most of us are con- 
cerned, although they are_ edible 
enough from the standpoint of safety 
and may be eaten in any quantity de- 
sired, contrary to the supposition of 
many that they are poisonous. 


The Milkweed family and Indian 
Hemp have formed their interesting 
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seed pods, which will soon be bursting 
open to release silken parachutes at- 
tached to tiny seeds. 


If the month brings a rain to thor- 
oughly soak the ground we may in- 
dulge in that enjoyable pastime, 
Mushroom hunting. Pasture Mush- 
rooms especially we may find in quan- 
tities of pecks, or even bushels, if the 
season is favorable. 


Puffballs, another fungus of Sep- 
tember, are an interesting find as well 
as a delicious one if we know how to 
prepare them. We may find the skull 
Puffball, a brown growth the size of 
a bowl and looking uncannily like the 
object for which it is named; or we 
may find giant Puffballs larger than 
our arms can encircle. Inside, both 
are as white as angelfood cake. Thick 
slices dipped in egg and cracker batter 
and fried in deep fat make a dish fit 
to set before the most fastidious king, 
to say nothing of ordinary Americans 
who also like good things to eat. 


September is a very friendly month 
and one we always-welcome. True, it 
hints broadly of Winter and an end 
to all the pleasures of the warm sea- 
son, but the real nature lover dreads 
no one season, but looks forward to all 
with the same interest. 





How Hard Does the Wind Blow? 


How hard is the wind blowing? Ask 
any three people this question and you 
will likely get as many different an- 
swers. The Forest Service has worked 
out. a method of estimating wind veloc- 
ities as indicated by the effects on com- 
mon objects. 

A light wind, according to this scale, 
is one moving not more than seven miles 
an hour. Direction of the wind is shown 
by smoke drift; wind is felt lightly on 
face; leaves rustle. 

A gentle wind has a velocity of from 
eight to twelve miles an hour and can be 
identified by the fact that it keeps leaves 
and small twigs in constant motion. 
Such a wind will extend a light flag. 

Moderate winds blow from thirteen to 
eighteen miles an hour and raise dust 
litter; small branches are moved and 
swayed. 

Fresh winds have velocities of from 
nineteen to twenty-four miles an hour 
and cause small trees in leaf (hard- 
woods) to begin to sway. Crested wave- 
lets begin to form on’inland waters. In 
strong winds large branches or whole 
trees are in motion; one walking against 
the wind experiences inconveniences, and 
wind whistles in telegraph or telephone 
wires. The velocity ranges from twenty- 
five to thirty-eight miles. 

A gale, velocity from thirty-nine to 
fifty-four miles an hour, breaks twigs off 
trees, generally impedes progress and is 
likely to inflict slight damage on build- 
ings. 

A whole gale blows from fifty-five to 
seventy-five miles an hour, uproots 
trees, and does much structural damage 
to buildings. Any wind with a velocity 
of more than seventy-five miles an hour 
is classed as a hurricane, and a descrip- 
tion of the effects is not considered 
necessary as an aid to identification. 


—(American Agriculturist) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“But the glory of the garden lies in more than 
meets the eye.” 
—KIPLING 


OW is the time to think about 
Christmas gifts. Carefully-pressed 
flowers pasted on plain cards upon 

which may be written an appropriate 
sentiment make individualistic and artis- 
tic greeting cards; especially if the 
flowers come from a garden the re- 
cipient has visited, or if one sends it to 
an absent member of the family. Or, 
if one is far away, how nice to press the 
flowers of the locality one visits, partic- 
ularly places of interest. One can in 
this way remember many an appreciative 
friend—to place “among their sou- 
venirs.” The idea is not original with 
the writer who saw them the first time 
made with pressed flowers gathered 
around Bethelem, in the Holy Land, and 
sold to tourists. The idea has infinite 
possibilities. 


Another Christmas idea: Dried red 
Roses—red Roses have a stronger fra- 
grance—for a friend’s tea cannister. One 
can buy in China any sort of fragrant 
dried blossom for using in Tea. Roses 
and Honey! Sounds almost as romantic 
as Roses and Moonlight, doesn’t it? Hot 
waffles served with Roses and Honey 
syrup. Wouldn’t that delight the city 
cousin who has a flair to serve “some- 
thing different” when entertaining? 
Powdered dried red Roses worked into 
Honey, and Honey is the nectar of the 
flowers—boiled in Rose water. Fill a 
glass bottle with an ornamental stopper. 
Intrigues the daintiest appetite, I’ll say. 


“The flower . . . named Tuberose, 
Sweet scented, slim, and white. 
The flower that, when the air is still 
And no land breezes blow, 
From its pale petals can distil 
A phosphorescent glow.’’ 

—MA.uay SonG 


Winter bouquets? The possibilities are 
legion. Rose hips, from the Dog Rose, 
and so loved by the Birds, make fine 
winter decorations. Preserve their gloss 
by dipping in a weak solution of gum 
arabic. Strikingly attractive in a black 
or dull-blue jar. There is a confection 
also made of rose hips. The seeds are 
first removed using only the fleshy calyx. 
Mash to a pulp, put through a sieve and 
mix with sugar. Often used medicinally 
in making pills. 

A branch of pine, with cones left on, 
are most artistic in a bright-colored big 
vase. For a change try using fruit in- 
stead of flowers. Until you try you can- 
not imagine just how effective is a spray 
of red Currants. Likewise Cherry, rich- 
purple Plums or the little sour green 
Crab Apples,—and by the way, is any 
flower more entrancingly lovely than 
Wild Crab blossoms? Caraway seeds,— 
great bunches of them in an old- 
fashioned brown jug, look ever so nice, 
and unusual. Caraway grows wild in 
some places, while extensively cultivated 
in others. The seeds, a bit sweetish and 
spicy have a pleasant odor and are tasty 
in cakes or breads. An infusion of them 
expels gas and allays colic pains. 
Mercury is said to be the ruling planet. 


Inquiries come in as to how plants re- 
ceive their “nick-names.” ‘In various 


ways. Often dating a long time back 
and frequently given by country people 
who associate a certain flower with an 
event in life, thus certain flowers are 
associated with joy, grief, sickness, or 
the flower may resemble something else 
in appearance, habit, and so on. Most 
of them are to be found in the folk lore 
of different countries. 


“What handling will do for other weeds will not 
do for the Nettle.” 
—Tibetan proverb 

Japanese peasant children relieve the 
smarting sensation when stung. by 
handling Nettles by applying leaves of 
Dock, while herbalists use Dock in blood- 
purifying decotions. Jupiter rules the 
Dock. 


“When I’m rich, I'll buy the Zoo, 

And all the beasts—the Bear, the Gnu, 
The Ostrich, and the Kangaroo, 

The Elephant, the Cockatoo, 

The Lion, and the Chimpanzee— 

And when they all belong to me 

I'll take a great enormous key, 

Unlock the gates, and set them free!” 


—JOcELYN C. LEA 


Here’s a tale of a lonesome spud: 
Someone with a mania for figures esti- 
mates that if it happened there was but 
one lone spud in all the world, a patient 
cultivator could produce 10,000,000,000 
more potatoes to keep it company in 
about ten years. 


Explorer Stefansson says Wild Flow- 
ers are exquisite in the Arctic. He is 
further quoted as declaring: “As popu- 
lation increases, the question of food be- 
comes proportionately grave. It takes 
seven times as much space to grow meat 
for mankind as it does to produce bread 
and fruit...” If it be true, seems a 
pretty good boost for vegetarianism, 
though he was not urging that, but 
rather the use of reindeer meat. 

“Whatever my own practice may be,” 
wrote Thoreau, “I have no doubt that it 
is a part of the destiny of the human 
race, in its gradual improvement, to 
leave off eating animals, as surely as the 
savage left off eating each other when 
they came in contact with the more 
civilized.” From that he doesn’t seem 
to have been vegetarian either. “It is 
action that sets the wheel of the world 
going,” says the Gita. Bernard Shaw 
preaches,—and practices what he 
preaches. Shaw recently refused an in- 
vitation to a banquet on the ground he 
did not want to be the cause of whole- 
sale murder being committed,—killing a 
lot of animals for a big feast. Paul 
said to the Corinthians: “You will have 
eaten to your own damnation.” 


One may have a beauty-loving soul and 
not dwell in fine houses or possess big 
gardens. A common sight, the world 
over, whether hurtling through space on a 
N. Y. elevated, or meandering past some 
Tibetian hut perched high above the 
clouds, in tumultous China or ultra Bos- 
ton, is a window box of flowers, or per- 
haps just a cracked, broken old pot with 
a single straggly plant trying to grow 
under adverse circumstances. One sees 
such sights in the most unlooked for 
places, where you would think almost 
the last thing in the world folks would 
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be thinking about, in their desperate 
struggle for existence. There will gleam 
a bit of bright color brightening up the 
gloomy surroundings as a shaft of sun- 
light penetrates a darkened corner, and 
that glimpse draws you close to the 
dwellers inside that home, however poor 
and dirty it looks. “One touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin.” So it 
should, but unfortunately it doesn’t,— 
always. 


If we could only understand the 
language of the dumb creatures, what 
an “ear full” we would hear. The 
opinions of the family Dog might not 
be exactly flattering, but they certainly 
would be edifying. When hearing of a 
dreadful crime, people are wont to speak 
of it as being “bestial cruelty.” Why 
insult the innocent Beasts? No Beast is 
so deliberately cruel and unkind as Man- 
kind,—everyone knows that. Tigers claw 
and tear flesh to pieces. It is the only 
way they know to eat their food. We 
Humans don’t bite or sharpen our claws. 
We only sharpen our tongues and do 
a million other little gestures infinitely 
more cruel, even if more refined than the 
Tigers. And what a lot of Men spend 
a goodly part of their time like Spiders 
catching unsuspecting folks in their webs 
and sucking out their life-blood. 


“Torn up, cast out, on rubbish heaps where red 
flames work their will 
Each atom of the Aloe keeps the flower-time 
fragrance still.’”’ 
LAURENCE Hope 


The Sun is the ruling Planet of the 
Aloe. There are many varieties of this 
valuable plant growing in _ different 
countries and many methods for extract- 
ing the juices. The leaves contain a 
thick sticky insipid juice, while a bitter 
juice is secreted near the surface in dis- 
tinct ducts. The odor is not unlike the 
smell of saffron. Used medicinally it has 
a purgative effect. Supposed to stimu- 
late the appetite and improve digestion; 
especially thought good for people of 
sedentary habits or approaching old age. 


The stupider one is, the closer one is to 
reality. Stupidity is brief and artless, 
while intelligence wriggles and hides it- 
self. Intelligence is a knave, but stu- 
pidity is honest and straightforward. 


—DOESTOVISKY 


Taking the Bees out joy riding is 
the way they treat ’em down Los Angeles 
way, according to reports. Carry them 
out in automobiles to localities where 
flowers are abundant. If the experiment 
succeeds, the output of honey will be 
increased is claimed. It has often been 
predicted that in the dim future man 
will lose the use of his legs or be born 
legless since he is using them less and 
less all the time; what. with autos, fly- 
ing machines, water planes and what 
not. For Nature eventually does away 
with unused spare parts. Perhaps the 
Bees also may lose their wings in the 
future if they have to be carried out to 
the flower in motors. 





The Lightest Wood Known 


A WOOD that is comparatively new 
for many uses is Balsa wood, the 


lightest wood known. Its weight is only 


6 to 7 lbs. per cubic foot, while Walnut 
weighs 57 pounds per cubic foot and the ° 
heaviest wood known, Quebracho wood, 
weighs 91 pounds per cubic foot. 


Balsa 
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wood is almost pure cellulose. Its cellu- 
lar structure differs from almost every 
other wood. The cell walls are extremely 
thin and there is practically no lignifi- 
cation. This structural arrangement 
confines within its large barrel-shaped 
cells a considerable quantity of dead air, 
that is, non-circulatory air, which repre- 
sents 92 per cent of the total volume. 

It has a structural strength fully one 
half that of Spruce, a strength of 2,520 
pounds per square inch; while Spruce 
has 5,000 pounds per square inch. Balsa 
wood is the strongest wood known weight 
for weight. Paneling adds 15 per cent 
to its structural strength up to 4,700 
pounds per square inch. 

Many uses may be found for this 
valuable wood. It is especially fine for 
airplane and other models and for toys 
of manv kinds. Block-prints, often cut 
from linoleum, would be particularly 
workable cut from blocks of Balsa wood. 
It cuts very easily with a sharp pen- 
knife and in bulk it is a very strong 
wood. In very thin strips it is, of 
course, easily broken and care has to be 
used in working with it. This would 
not be the case in blocks for block-prints. 

It is practically impossible to splinter 
or crack Balsa wood by driving a nail 
into it, on account of its peculiar cellular 
structure and its lack of fibers. In fact, 
a block of Balsa wood may be used as a 
pin cushion. Numerous articles may be 
made of this wood for use in comedy 
dramatics, such as a brick painted red, 
which, when thrown at a person’s head 
in dramatic work, would not cause one 
to bat an eyelash from the impact. A 
log 2 feet in diameter and 20 to 30 feet 
long can be handled with one hand easily. 
It is now commercially used for surf 
boards, swimming boats, and water 
chairs. There is a process for water- 
proofing the wood that penetrates to all 
parts of it. It is used for life pre- 
servers, mine buoys, life rafts, decoys, 
floats, aquaplanes, hydroplane pontoons, 
and stream lining for aeroplanes. It is 
only one-half the weight of cork. 

It is very fine for preventing the trans- 
mission of vibrations and eliminating 
noise. For such purposes wood of from 
seven to ten pounds per cubic foot is 
used and waterproofed. It will then 
stand loads up to 1,500 pounds per 
square inch without rupture, provided 
this pressure is distributed uniformly 
over the surface of the wood pad or 
foundation and not applied as a con- 
centrated force. The weight of ma- 
chinery in commercial use is rarely over 
350 pounds per square inch, so that this 
wood can be used with excellent satis- 
faction for this purpose. Its latest use 
is for radio loud speakers, and by its 
use the low notes that are so very hard 
to reproduce are brought out exception- 
ally. well. Boy Scouts would find it the 
best possible wood for tinder wood in 
lighting fires with flint and it would take 
up so little room in their knapsacks with 
almost no weight added. 

The word Balsa comes from the Span- 
ish word for raft, due to the fact that 
the wood is: used in its native country, 
South America, for rafts to float heavier 
woods down streams in the forests to 
the seacoast. The native and his family 
have a Bamboo hut on the raft in which 
they live on the journey to the sea- 
coast. The wood is secured in Ecuador. 

Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis” is 
equipped with Balsa wood stream lining. 

B. CALDWELL, (in Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine) 
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BY BENNETT B. 


HEN our forefathers landed 
W on the shores of New England 

they saw a Bird which they 
thought was their Robin Redbreast of 
fairy tale fame. It does resemble the 
Bird by that name of England, but 
is not the same. Both are favorite 
Birds, however, and none is cherished 
more in this country than the Robin. 

















Robin with Earthworms in beak 


It is found throughout the United 
States and even as far north as Alaska. 
When the cool days of Fall come, it 
migrates to the South except a few 
which remain and may be found in the 
swamps where they are protected from 
the disagreeable winds of Winter. 

The Robin is one of the most valu- 
able Birds to man, especially to the 
farmer. Of over 1200 stomachs ex- 
amined only eight per cent contained 
varieties of cultivated fruits with a 
little larger amount than this in June 
and July. This is perhaps due to as 
much a desire by the Bird, the same 
as by man, for a change of diet after 
the winter months. Unfortunately for 
man the early cherries sometimes 
suffer, but as soon as the wild fruit 
and berries ripen not so much desire 
is expressed for the tame variety. 
All Birds seem to prefer wild cherries, 
dogwood, elder berries, sumac, and 
holly-berries, sweetly insipid or bitter, 
that man does not cultivate—to a 
tame variety. The Russian mulberry 
is a great favorite. It is a vigorous 
grower, bears profusely and the fruit 
ripens at the same time as the early 
cherries. A tree of this variety would 
be greatly welcomed by the Birds and 
would help greatly toward saving the 
early fruit for human use. 

The Robin is olive-gray over its 
head and back; breast and belly are 
chestnut brown; wings are dark 
brown; bill yellow; tail black; length 
of Bird ten inches. 
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The Robin a Favorite 
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SMITH, (Kans.) 


The nest is built of mud, sticks, 
strings, grass, and bits of rag in trees 
at varying heights. Four or five eggs 
are laid. During the nesting season 
the Robin sings almost constantly. 

An interesting experiment showed 
that a Robin needs 68 worms a day 
for food. This means a length of 14 
feet if laid end to end and, at the same 
rate, according to size, would mean 
that man would need about 70 pounds 
of food and five to six gallons of water 
per day. 


The Whippoorwill 


"THE Whippoorwills sing around my 
house every evening for several 
hours, beginning at dusk; and, after 
an interval of silence through the wee 
sma’ hours of the night, they begin 
their mating call at the first crack of 
dawn. I am reminded then of an old 
song I heard in my youth long years 
ago, beginning with these lines: 


“"Tis said that whatever sweet feeling 
May be cherished within the fond heart, 
When listening to Whippoorwill’s singing, 
For a twelvemonth will never depart.” 





I cannot vouch for the truthfulness 
of the sentiment expressed, but it is 
a pretty one and it would be fine if it 
were true. 

What a shy Bird he is, hiding all 
day in the deepest shadows of the 
woods, venturing out only as night is 
falling, when he can steal out into the 
open without being discovered. Yet, 
withal, I think the Bird has some curi- 
osity, for one comes almost to my 
kitchen door, hiding in the shadows, 
soon after the lamps are lighted, and 
calls insistently for punishment for 
Poor William. One night he came so 
near a window of the living room that 
his voice sounded as if he were right 
in the room. He did not appear to 
be disturbed by seeing anyone moving 
about in the room, but don’t step out- 
side, if you please. 

When near at hand the song sounds 
to me as if he were calling Sweet 
Marie, with a sharp accent and rising 
inflection of the last syllable, instead 
of Whip-poor-will. Unless you are 
quite near you are not apt to notice 
the little click that precedes the call, 
and which sounds just like a light 
tapping on a piece of wood. 

The persistency with which the Bird 
reiterates its call is remarkable. One 
I noted, repeated the call 230 times by 
actual count, without pausing a mo- 
ment. Then, after a brief rest, he 
started again and finally ended up 
with a grand finale in double quick 
time, which I fancy was his way of 
announcing that he had at last suc- 
ceeded in calling his mate to his side. 

C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
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Red-headed Pecan Pickers 


BY HARRIET EWELL WILLIAMS, (Ark.) 


\ A TE HAD moved to the farm early 
in the Spring and to my de- 
light found two large Pecan 
trees in the yard. For the first time 
in-my life we would have Pecans at 
home. . Yes, as the trees loaded with 
nuts through the Summer, we were 
sure of a bountiful harvest—enough 
to divide with friends and relatives. 
Autumn came. The hulls were be- 
ginning to loosen. We gathered a few 
nuts from the lower branches of one 
tree. The nuts were small, but there 
were bushels of them. There were 
not so many on the other tree, but 
they were larger, and high up, out 
of our reach. We would aa them up 
as they dropped. 

‘“Cha-a-a, cha-a-a, cha-a-a!” A vis- 
itor, ina dark suit, white vest and tie, 
and a saucy red hat, was announcing 
himself. Perched high up in the tree, 
where one of the small Pecans had 
burst its hull, this first arrival was, 
loudly, proclaiming the beginning of 
the harvest, to his fellow creatures. 

Red-heads answered the call, chat- 
tering, and fussing, and fighting. 
Then one of the Woodpeckers flew 
away with the Pecan. Other Birds 
came, and still others, a continual go- 
ing and coming of Red-heads. The 
tree was full of them; a red pom-pom 


? 


tree it became. 

The nuts were now bursting rapidly 
and just as rapidly flying away. An 
occasional outburst of abusive chat- 
tering announced, that in the scuffle, 
a nut had fallen to the ground. 

What could we do to save some of 
the Pecans? The trees were large, 
making it difficult to gather them. 
Apparently, shooting at the birds, 
caused them to rail and work more 
energetically. We hung the Red-heads 
that we killed, in the trees, but the 
harvesters only mocked and swore at 
us. 

In a mnicinaie short time, these 
thieves had carried away every Pecan; 
while, helpless and chagrined, we 
stood looking on. Nevertheless, we 
got a few nuts. All over the farm we 
found them; stored in cracks in 
fences, stumps, and trees. Our little 
boy found a double handful, which 
the Birds had dropped into a pocket 
formed by loose bark on a dying Mul- 
berry tree in the poultry lot. These, 
we gratefully accepted as rent on the 
trees. I have wondered whether these 
Red-headed - Woodpeckers organize 
into cooperative clubs, storing food 
for the benefit of any Bird that might 
later find the nut; or whether each 
Bird remembers his own storehouse. 





. An Acquaintance. 
with the Ovenbird 


HEN living in northern New 

Hampshire I became interested in 
Birds,—looked and listened whenever 
I had opportunity,—and in a short 
time became familiar with our local 
Bird residents. My acquaintance ex- 
tended to about fifty families, though 
necessarily it was only a bowing ac- 
quaintance with some of them, for 
their traditional shyness is hard to 
overcome. I did so much want to 
know them better. 

The little Ovenbird belonged to one 
of these families. I had met him a 
few times near a stream of water, and 
in the deep woods, where he was 
daintily walking as he slipped through 
the grass and among the dry leaves. 
But I knew him better as a voice; 
whose—“teacher, teacher, teacher,” as 
John Burroughs writes it, vibrated 
through the deep woods. A song all 
out of proportion to the size of the 
Bird which is only a little over six 
inches in length. 

There was one lonely stretch of 
road where I often passed, and many 
‘times heard the cheery, friendly song, 
and wished so much I could have 
Bird and song together. I wanted to 
actually see the Bird give his song, 
but all my efforts were in vain; the 
shy Bird kept to the dark woods. 

Being in the same region last June, 
when the Birds sing at their best, I 


heard the Ovenbirds making the woods 
ring with their. song, and the wish re- 
turned harder than ever. But how 
find a little Bird in those bushy 
woods? 

On one of those glorious mornings 
when one feels like saying “Oh what 
is so rare as a day in June,” I started 
out, just to be with the day and 
Nature, for we can hardly resist the 
call of such rare days. The atmos- 
phere had the clear transparent glitter 
which we sometimes see in New Eng- 
land, when far away objects seem so 
near and look so clear that it almost 
seems as if we could touch them. We 
feel exhilarated, lifted out of our- 
selves, akin to Nature, a part of it;— 
an interesting experience which is an 
inspiration. 

The strip of wood where the Oven- 
bird sang, was near a much-traveled 
high way. I stepped in a short dis- 
tance and sat behind a clump of bushes 
enjoying the sunshine and gathering 
the beauty into my soul, when there 
was a rustling of leaves, a flutter of 
wings, and an Ovenbird high up on a 
nearby tree, burst into song. My wish 
was gratified, I had seen an Ovenbird 
sing, and it filled me with a thrill of 
pleasure. 

It was a small thing—the desire to 
see a Bird sing—unexpectedly ful- 
filled. But these things happen to us, 
all through our lives, in much larger 
and more important ways, we get what 
we have longed for, suddenly perhaps, 
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after years of waiting, “dreams come 
true.” 

Many years ago an old heathen 
writer said that we must be careful 
what we wished for, for we should 
get it, at least in part. Did it just 
“happen” that the Bird and I sought 
the same strip of woodland, or were 
there “atmospheric influences” which 
brought us together? Who can tell? 
Thiggs come to pass, we know not 
how. 

BERTHA VITTUM, (Iowa) 





WE Have Too Many Birds 


HK VERYBODY has his. say about 
Birds, so let me tell what I know. 

Our. place is overrun with Birds. 
Mocking Birds fill the day and part 
of the night with song, not so interest- 
ing when you want to sleep, and I 
would like to throw a stick at him 
and let him move on, but have to let 
him stay and enjoy himself. The 
English Sparrows route the Wrens 
from their nest and I persuaded them 
to stay away by the use of a little 
44 calibre shot gun,—got one too. 

The Yellow Honeysuckle has a nest 
every year of the Thrush, a brown, 
speckled-breasted Bird that hops all 
over the flower garden right in front 
of you and doubtless picks up many 
bugs and worms. The Blue Jay robs 
other nests and one day I found a Jay 
and Dove in deadly combat. The Jay 
had killed two little Doves that were 
nearly ready to fly, and was trying to 
carry one Bird off when he dropped 
itd at my feet dead. Again I used 
the 44. 

The Partridges nest in the vege- 
table garden and Robins and Par- 
tridges get the choicest Strawberries, 
for I saw them at it. Then in cherry- 
time hundreds of little slender-bodied 
Birds riddle the cherry trees, not leav- 
ing a single cherry. My little grand- 
son killed 53 of these Birds one sea- 
son, but lots more came to the funeral. 

Then the Red Birds and Jay Birds 
and lots of others, peck the nicest 
apples before we can get them gath- 
ered. The English Sparrows hop on 
the Deutzia and Philadelphus bushes 
just by my window and peck every 
bud so when Spring comes there is a 
naked stem where lots of blooms ought 
to have been: This same Sparrow 
picks the buds out of the Sweet Peas 
and English Peas, and leaves a stubby 
growth to come out if it can. I have 
seen them do it. There are hundreds 
and thousands of Blackbirds, some 
with red wings; and a few days ago I 
shot into a bunch and killed one, a 
beauty, with every feather tipped 
white and green. I gave it to the Cat 
but he wouldn’t eat it. 

In spite of all the Birds we have 
our full share of insects. The Wood- 
peckers pick holes in the house and 
barn and Chimney Swifts bed in the 
open chimney so we must defend our- 
selves, —" defend the Birds en- 
tirely. 

Mrs. CAWTHON, (Tenn.) ° 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters, received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“‘When I first began reading THE FLOWER 
Grower, I was not particularly interested in 
flower growing. Since that time, however, we 
have built a little new home and I decided to do 
some landscaping about it. I have now become 
such an enthusiast that last year I had one of the 
prettiest gardens in our town and took a first 
prize for a picture of our Lily Pool. You may be 
sure that THE FLower Grower has helped in all 
this.” (Boulder, Colo.) 

“You publish the best flower magazine in the 
United States. I have taken every one published 
at some time during the last few years and none 
compare with yours.” (Lebanon, Ky.) 

“Of all the 20 or 25 periodicals taken at this 
home, if I had to give them all up but one, that 
one would be THE FLowerR Grower. It is such 
a help in caring for my yery large flower garden.” 

(New Milford, Conn.) 

“We enjoy the various articles in THE FLOWER 
GROWER very much; they give us so many prac- 
tical ideas that are just on time to be of most 


use.” (Media, Pa.) 
“Your magazine is the best $2.00 worth I ever 
got.” (Norwood, Man.) 


“I do not want-to-be without THe FLOWER 
Grower. No one who grows flowers should be 
without it. It puts a little more of what I call 
‘garden pep’ into me every time I pick it up. 

had lost practically all of my pep before I 
subscribed, and even the first number or two I 
just scanned and did not digest anything in it, 
so I did not think very much of the magazine. 
However, when I found an article that interested 
me a little later, I began to look up a few num- 
bers that I had received and then realized what 
I had been overlooking. From that time on I 
read THE FLOWER GROWER ‘from kiver to kiver’ 
and have always found a great deal of useful 
knowledge in it.’”’ (Boise, Idaho) 

“I get more real information and pleasure from 
your publication than any other garden magazine 
that comes to my table.” (Hamilton, Ohio) 

“It would be hard to get along now without 
THe }'LOWER GROWER. It is read first.” 

Keene, N. H.) 


“Your valuable magazine is such a help to me. 
My husband and I love flowers and read your 
magazine with interest and great benefit.” 

(Charlotte, N. Car.) 

“T enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER greatly and I am 
glad to speak a good word for it wherever and 
whenever I can.” 

(Essex-On-Champlain, N.Y.) 


“Having been a subscriber for six months and 
growing quite a few flowers around my home, by 
reading THE FLower Grower I have secured 
some valuable information and in appreciation of 
your efforts in providing such a means of educa- 
tion you may put me on ‘your list for five years’ 
subscription as per money order enclosed.” 

(Denver, Colo.) 


“T read your magazine very carefully and enjoy 
the contents very much. I find it extremely in- 
teresting and instructing.” 

(Johnstown, Penna.) 


“I would not like to miss your magazine under 
any consideration. I look for it each month as I 
would look for a letter from a dear friend.” 

(Hamilton, Ont.) 


“I believe THe FLower Grower is the best pub- 
lication of the kind in the world! To back up 
my opinion I am enclosing check for an extension 
of my subscription for another 5 years.’ 

(Sharon, Mass.) 


“A few months ago Mrs. M—, subscribed for 
THe FLower Grower. The first number arrived 
and proved of considerable interest to her, as she 
has a small garden. She spends much of her time 
poring over the contents of each issue as it 
comes to us, In fact, the magazine has been men- 
tioned so much around the house of late that I 
got to looking it over myself—rather gingerly at 
first, as I had the impression somehow that it 
would hardly be of interest to a _ hard-boiled 
business man. However, I take delight in ‘pot- 
tering’ around in the garden, and now I find 
myself looking forward to each number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER as eagerly as Mrs. M—, and have 
diseovered that among its pages much is to be 
learned of which I have heretofore been shame- 
fully ignorant. Besides, I have grown to like the 
Editor. I feel that I should like to know the 
man who can put out such a splendid magazine 
each month. 

“More power ahd success to you and THE 
FLower GROWER.” (Port Richmond, N.Y.) 


“THe FLOWER GROWER is a wonderful maga- 
zine,—it keeps one planning all Winter what is 
to be done in the Spring, etc.” 

(Brandon, Man.) 
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GROWING FLOWERS 
FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


It is a beautiful custom, and one which 
is increasing in favor, of growing the 
flowers for Memorial Day in one’s own 
garden, whenever it is at all possible. 
And it is not at all difficult to plan for 
flowers that will be in bloom in your sec- 
tion of the country at that time. But 
you must arrange for them at least the 
Fall before by planting perennials or 
bulbs of varieties that will be in bloom 
about Decoration Day. 

In this part of the country (Maine), 
there are a number of Tulips which 
should blossom then. The dainty pink 
Murillo, a beautiful double one; and 
Clara Butt, a deeper pink single, are 
invariably in flower at that time. And 
charming indeed are they, combined with 
long sprays of Forget-me-nots, arranged 
in an attractive basket. 

Jacob’s Ladder (or Widow’s Tears) is 
another plant on which one may always 
depend for a wealth of bloom on this 
day, and is one of the few blue flowers 
of Spring. It is very delightful used 
with pink Tulips. 

Bleeding Heart is also very beautiful 
in combination with other flowers. It 
is extremely graceful, its exquisite col- 
oring lending itself pleasingly to almost 
any bouquet. 

The Narcissus are in blossom then, and 
the pure-white ones are charming in 
their chaste purity. They are very lovely 
in a.tall basket. Ferns or other greenery 
should be used with them. In fact, it is 
advisable to use as much foliage as prac- 
ticable with all the flowers, to enhance 
their beauty. 

In more southerly sections, Peonies or 
Iris are dependable for flowers at this 
time, and are very beautiful. We do not 
often have them here, however, in time 
for Memorial Day. 

Forget-me-nots for remembrance, and 
Pansies for thoughts are most appro- 
priate too. A combination of the two are 
attractive in a small low basket. 


Wonderful florists’ flowers, Carnations 
and Roses, may of course, be bought, 
and many that have not the facilities for 


growing their own flowers have to use 
them. But if you have the opportunity, 
try planting a few of these varieties of 
perennials and bulbs this Fall, with 
Memorial Day in view. How much 
dearer the blossoms must be that have 
bloomed through the loving, patient ef- 
fort of our own hands. 


HELEN W. GUSHEE, (Maine) 


DEFENDS SOME 
VARIETIES OF GLADS 


I could not but defend some of my 
favorite Glads, every one of which has 
shown their beauty for me in both 
growth of stalk and flower bloom. 
Maiden’s Blush was the first one to 
bloom in my garden, and as I seldom see 
a maiden’s blush, it was beautiful. It 
bloomed constantly from different bulbs 
for two months. - A dainty cream-white, 
Mary Pickford was worthy of her name, 
and Louise was surely perfect. Purple 
Glory stood like a sentinel for the rest 
of the Glads, over four feet tall. Several 
other kinds that were condemned by 
Pridham were grand in my garden. I 
planted them deep. Few had to be 
staked. Only Mrs. Leon Douglass that 
grew six feet, three inches, tall. 


Mrs. McKee, (Ohio) 


BACK-YARD MUSHROOMS 


Besides an abundance of gay flowers 
and plenty of fresh succulent vegetables 
in your back-yard, why not have Mush- 
rooms, too? So thought our ingenious 
and enterprising neighbor who lives just 
over the picket fence from us. 

Some months ago, at a spot in full 
sun, he cut from his back lawn a neat 
oblong strip of turf, measuring about 
three by six feet. The surface soil was 
then removed and a liberal portion of 
horse manure and litter was added to the 
bed. 

The plot was finally planted with good 
fresh mushroom spawn and the sod care- 
fully replaced. 

The neighbor’s little lawn, to all ap- 
pearances, was as before, but in due time 
a crop of fine young Mushrooms sprang 
up here and there through the grass. 





Mushrooms in the lawn 
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Sometimes this patch of grass where 
the Mushrooms were growing became 
rather tall, but between crops it was 
mown along with the rest of the lawn. 

My neighbor declares that Mushrooms 
grown in this unique manner are espe- 
cially delicate in flavor, and are certainly 
very much cleaner than when raised in 
the ordinary manner. He also says that 
his Mushrooms will continue to appear 
at intervals for years to come. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


CARDUUS 


Many years ago, (20, I believe,) I had 
plants of this flower. It was called Holy 
Thistle, said to grow in the Holy Land. 
The leaves are green, broad, and shiny; 
variegated, and spotted with white. They 
have mammoth leaves, but the blossom 
does not amount to much. I had lost the 
seed and had not seen a plant for years, 
when one came up among my Glads and 
I was pleased. Seemed a dear friend had 
returned. I cannot find them now in any 
catalogue. Who is acquainted with Holy 


Thistle? 
H. McKEE, (Ohio) 


PLANT AMARYLLIS SHALLOW 


It is my impression that the Am- 
aryllids, including the Ismene, (like the 
girls,) prefer to have their shoulders 
out to the sun and air, and are often 
prevented from blooming by being 
planted too deep. Those that are ex- 
pected to remain out the year round, 
such as Lycoris squamigera and the 
hardy Crinum, however, are probably 
best planted fairly deep. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


WISE DOG,—CLEVER MISTRESS 


While sitting at my desk, some time 
ago, I happened to notice from the 
window a woman in a big apartment 
house let down a little straw basket with 
a long piece of rope from the second 
floor. I wondered what she was about, 
when “low and behold,” she called, and 
into the basket jumped a little white 
Poodle Dog and up goes the basket. Can 
you beat that for an idea and handy 
elevator? What a smart little Dog to 
trust that trip up and also to know 
enough to jump into that basket. 

Otto H. Rouuer, (N. J.) 


STORING GLADIOLUS BULBS, 
DAHLIAS TUBERS, AND 
CANNA ROOTS 


I have an unheated basement where 
Gladiolus and Dahlias keep perfectly. 
Though the windows are large, nothing 
ever freezes and we recently had 13 
below. In very severe weather we put 
newspapers against the lower part of the 
windows as a precaution. Dahlias keep 
plump in paper or wooden boxes, cov- 
ered with paper or sacks. 

Cannas dried out too much in this 
basement, and last Winter we put them 
in the lower cellar that was dug under 
the basement, and. arched and walled 
with sandstone. We simply pile them 
down on the dirt floor. On one occasion 
water seeped in and for several days 
stood as much as a foot in depth. I 
feared this would rot the Cannas next to 
the floor but they were not injured in 
the least. In this damp and dark cellar 
the Canna roots do not shrink and their 
buds begin to grow. Dahlias also keep 
well there. We also find that by leaving 
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2 or 3 inch stubs of the cut-off stems 
on the Gladiolus when we store the 
bulbs, that they can be piled up a foot 
or more in depth without injury. The 
stubs keep them from packing closely 
and admit plenty of air. 


L. R. JOHNSON, (Mo.) 
Epitor’s Nore :— 


Brother Johnson has worked in some very good 
suggestions in his brief notes above. For a long 
time I have had in mind to provide myself with 
a real underground storage room, believing that 
it will do just what Mr. Johnson says his vaulted 
sub-basement does for him. The underground 
storages are just the same as caves and perform 
even a better function than a cave because they 
are cut off and detached entirely from outside 
air except as ventilation may be regulated. Any 
person who wants a real storage for perishable 
goods during Winter should provide just that 
sort of a sub-basement. This room need not be 
under the basement itself,—it can be at one 
side, but it should have at least two feet of earth 
over the ceiling and it is best to provide a tube 
running to the outer air, with a valve in it, for 
ventilation purposes when necessary. 


What Brother Johnson says above about storing 
Cannas in a room with water on the floor con- 
firms the experience of a friend in a nearby 
town who said that he never stored Cannas so 
successfully as he did on the natural bed rock in 
a cellar where the water was seeping out most 
of the Winter. So, friends, if you want to be 
sure to winter Cannas successfully you must pro- 
vide different facilities than keeping in any house 
cellar that I have ever seen; unless indeed you 
go to the trouble of packing them and inspecting 
them from time to time during the storage period. 

Also note what Mr. Johnson says about Dahlias 
keeping well in his sub-basement. Modern house 
cellars are not much like the old-fashioned cel- 
lars of the farm houses of years ago, where 
there was no artificial heat in them and where the 
cellars were almost entirely underground, with 
perhaps only one or two small windows in them. 
Practically every house built now has a furnace 
for heating and this spoils cellars as storage 
rooms during the Winter, even if cut off with 
a partition, the entire basement is more or less 
heated by the furnace. 

MADISON COOPER 


WISTERIA NOT BLOOMING 


My understanding of the Wisteria is 
that some plants are liable to be barren, 
as are many Grapevine seedlings, and 
such vines of course will not bloom. 

It is easily noticeable in the Grapevine 
that an ascending or descending part of 
a bearing cane does not bear, but the 
parts lying horizontal bear heavily. Pos- 
sibly the Wisteria has the same notion. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


WANDERING JEW 


I have five varieties of Wandering 
Jew; large red-leaf, large green-leaf, 
white-and-green variegated, red-and- 
green variegated leaf, and a hardy blue- 
flowered variety. I like the white and 
green the best. Some of the leaves are 
plain white. I have some growing nicely 
in Winter in a vase filled with water. 


Mrs. H. McKesg, (Ohio) 


A HAPPIER DISPOSAL 
OF SURPLUS KITTENS 


My neighbor to the North has a large 
and varied family of Cats and Kittens, 
bright smart ones, too. They are kept 
for hunters, and because the family are 
fond of Cats. They are given names to 
which they respond. You'll find most 
of “The Alley” represented there, as 
well as other names, more or less fanci- 
ful. Each one’s disposition is observed 
and used as a basis in their training. 
All are accorded intelligent treatment. 
My neighbor seems to assume the Cats 
understand, and they apparently do. 

Of course people who are so consider- 
ate and kindly to pets are the sort of 
folks to whom friends just naturally 
gravitate, and they have a large circle 
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of acquaintances, many of whom admire 
or are entertained by the unusual Cat 
Family, and many ask for a Kitten. 
It seems to be understood far and near, 
that this is a good place to get nice 
house-trained Kittens. At times there 
is a waiting list for several months 
ahead. 
Iva REED, (N.Y.) 


ANTHERICUM 


My plant of Anthericum threw up a 
long flower spike. The flowers are not 
of much account, small and daisy-like in 
shape. I neglected to cut off the flower 
stalk, and when I noticed it, there were 
twelve sturdy plants of Anthericum 
along the stem. If all plants would mul- 
tiply that way, it would be a pleasure to 
grow them; so if you wish more plants 
of Anthericum, do not cut the flower 
stalks. The plants throw outside plants, 
three or four a year. 

It is a house plant, has long, narrow 
leaves, evenly striped and margined 
white, nice for urns or vases. 


Mrs. McKEE, (Ohio) 


THE DECLINE OF THE PORCH 


Note the article by Mary Smith, 
(Tenn.,) “Why the Decline of the 
Porch?” 

That is one fault with the modern 
home or dwelling. Some folk’s home is 
their auto. No need of a porch as they 
are not home long enough to enjoy sitting 
out on it. 

We have one on our little home, all the 
way across the front, and it is “skeeter”’ 
proof, too. And believe me I sure do 
like to sit out there of a hot summer 
night, lean back in a rocker, kick off my 
slippers, and elevate my “dogs” (a-la 
Jiggs) to the railing and sleep. Just 
can’t help dropping off to dreamland as 
the row of large Poplars are continually 
rustling their leaves and that is music 
enough to lull any tired flower lover to 
sleep. Here’s to the Old Front Porch, 
and may her shadow grow deeper. 


I. J. ZIMMERMAN, (Mich.) 


INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT EARTHWORMS 


I have been raising Earthworms (for 
bait) and making a study of them for 
the past three years. 


Encyclopedia Britannica classifies 
Worms under different groups. Earth- 
worms belong to the Oligochaeta group, 
and inhabit both the water and the soil; 
a considerable group are able to live 
constantly in the water. Those inhab- 
iting the soil only, belong to a family 
called Lumbricidae, and are found in 
every country on the globe in cultivated 
or uncultivated soil. 

In the United States and most foreign 
countries, the average length is eight to 
ten inches when full grown; but in Java, 
Australia, Cape Colony, and a few other 
countries, are found giant Earthworms 
from three to five feet or more in length. 
Every Earthworm is both male and fe- 
male. Each produces eggs. The eggs 
are deposited within a ring of gelatin- 
ous matter that quickly solidifies and as- 
sumes the shape of a capsule and are 
called cocoons, which contains several 
eggs. The cocgons are about the size 
of a grain of wheat. 

Earthworms are more abundant in 
moist soil and least numerous in sandy 
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soil. They are beneficial to agriculture, 
by bringing to the surface in a finely di- 
vided state, large quantities of soil from 
beneath, mingling with it half-decayed 
leaves and other organic matter, and 
thus aiding in the condition necessary for 
plant growth. 

It is estimated that in some parts of 
England the quantity of earth excavated 
by the Worms in one year amounts to 
ten tons per acre. 

It was Darwin’s opinion, “That there 
was no animal or creature which has 
played so important a part in the history 
of the world as the lowly Earthworm.” 


Earthworms are not only beneficial to 
agriculture but they furnish food for 
Song Birds at a time when the supply of 
seeds and berries are scarce (Spring- 
time). They also furnish the most 
widely-used bait for anglers, and con- 
stitute the most effective bait known for 
this purpose. I think Mr. Walker 
should have included Earthworms along 
with Bees in his criticism of Brisbanes’ 
“Ridiculous Editorial.” 

They feed partly on the earth from 
which they digest the organic matter 
both of animal and vegetable. An Earth- 
worm has no teeth but is enabled to 
draw leaves or other objects into burrows 
with its tongue, which is well supplied 
with powerful muscles. The Worm then 
moistens them with a secretion from its 
mouth which starts fermentation, and 
soon renders them sufficiently tender for 
its food. I think this explains why 
C. S. Randolph has never found any 
green material in the Worms he has 
dissected. 


Earthworms are a nuisance in lawns 
and golf greens when they occur in such 
numbers as to render the surface of the 
soil lumpy; also in gardens, when over- 
stocked. 

Lime water applied freely to the soil 
will destroy Earthworms in the garden. 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1569 U. S. Dep’t 
of Agric., has a number of formulas for 
the use of poison on lawns and golf 
greens. 

A year ago last Fall I put two pair 
of Worms in a large tin can; put them 
in my basement, fed them, and kept the 
soil moist. In the Spring I turned them 
out and I had two hundred and thirty- 
four young Worms. They were all sizes 
from % inch to 83 inches in length. 


C. F. Ketrre, (Mich.) 


NAPOLEON MOSS 


Said to grow on Napoleon’s grave. A 
hardy Sedum or Moss. Each little spike 
has several fleshy leaves and yellow sin- 
gle flowers. It is often seen in old 
cemeteries growing on graves. 


Mrs. McKes, (Ohio) 


MISTLETOE 


I have read a number of articles rec- 
ommending the grafting of this parasite 
into the apple tree, and really intended 
to experiment with it some day, but on 
an investigation I find that it is only 
parasitic by nature deriving its support 
from various timber of most any kind, 
killing limbs, and finally destroying the 
whole tree. Mistletoe is really an in- 
truder, sucking the life blood from other 
sources for its own support. 

Mistletoe is valuable for Holiday 
decorations, and it is mostly used for 
this purpose. It is sold in the large 
cities of the North in quantities. 
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There could be much more said re- 
garding the Mistletoe, but I do not deem 
it necessary as I am only trying to keep 
it out of the apple orchard and all other 
valuable trees. Let it grow in the wild- 
wood where it belongs. 


B. B. BRANTLEY, (Okla.) 


BLACK BEETLE ON ASTERS 


In the morning while they were still 
damp I sprinkled my Asters with equal 
parts paris green and flour put on dry, 
and in a few hours every Beetle was gone 
and never returned. 


Miss FRANCES Myers, (Ia.) 


DIGGING AND STORING DAHLIAS 


When Jack Frost puts your Summer’s 
pleasure at rest, at the end of a week’s 
time get your pruning shears and long- 
handled garden fork ready for business. 

First: Cut the stalks down to two 
inches from the clump. I do this because 
I am cutting down below the water in 
the stalk. If your plant growth is 
strong, best go around the clump with 
the fork to loosen up the soil. I have a 
block of wood, four by four, ten inches 
long. After placing fork under the 
clump I lay this block in back of the 
fork, and with my foot on the block, 
bearing down easily, up comes clump, 
not a root or neck broken. In case a 
neck is broken, cut it off now, as it will 
be of no use. Take clump and clean it 
of soil, put the label with the name of 
th2 variety on the clump, so it will stay 
secure, for the clumps get handled over 
several times before planting time in the 
Spring. 

Get from the grocer as many heavy 
paper boxes as you need, all sizes. Watch 
out that the covers are in good order to 
close O. K. These boxes cost nothing. 
Line the boxes inside with plenty of 
newspapers; let the papers come up over 
the top. When the clumps are placed 
in the boxes, as you bring them from the 
garden, leave the boxes open for two 
months, so you can see how fast the 
stems are curing down. If there is some 
draft from the open cellar window, lay 
some papers over the top of boxes which 
will carry them through till time to close 
the covers down. You might have a few 
clumps with small, slim tubers. Take 
wooden box large -enough to hold what 
you have, place them right side up. 
Cover them over with moist garden soil. 
Soon as you bring them in from the gar- 
den, cover with papers, place a board on 
the top. Soil will keep damp for some 
time. Boxes are stored away in coldest 
part of the cellar. Even if thermometer 
gets down to 28 you still know you are 
safe. You can go to any box once a week 
at first, to see if bulbs are dry, not moist. 
If sweating begins your loss may be 
hard to stop. 


FRANK C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 


FLIGHT OF TURKEY BUZZARDS 


That large Birds can sustain flight 
with no apparent wing movement is cer- 
tainly puzzling, and I recall an aviation 
student having remarked he had pon- 
dered over it much. 

I would make a query whether some of 
the wing feathers can be deeply imbedded 
and have muscular control that would 
enable the Bird to operate feathers in- 
dependent of wing movement? It is con- 
ceivable that a series of feathers could be 
operated in some fan-like movement that 
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would give an impetus, and it is true of 
course that feathers can be worked by 
muscular movement, as evidenced by our 
domestic Fowls. 

Some relief of this kind from the flap- 
ping of a huge wing would of course be 
of economic value to the Bird. 


J. Quay, (N.Y.) 


HOYA VINE FROM LEAF 


I have succeeded in rooting Hoya 
leaves, but as yet have never had one 
throw up any growth. The leaf would 
live a year or more and die, but I have 
rooted the Hoya from cuttings of the 
vine; even short growths root at once. 


Mrs. McKeEsg, (Ohio) 


RED LETTER DAY FOR DOGS 


Butchering day on the farm is the 
festive day of the year for the family 
Dog. It is written in red on the dog 
calendar as is the fourth of July on ours. 
It is the day of days, and justly so. 
Then it is our Dog, Peggy, lays in her 
supply of meat for many moons to come. 
While I am busy in the kitchen canning 
spareribs and frying down sausage, she 
is engaged in a similar occupation which 
she pursues in her own dog fashion. 
Fruit jars and earthen crocks which are 
the receptacles for my work, hold no 
charm for her. She chooses mother 
earth to keep her food supply. 

With her nose, she roots out a hole in 
a secluded corner of the garden, beside 
an old feeder in the poultry yard, or 
near some particular block of wood in 
the wood pile. (Just once she even tried 
to burrow under the cement walk to 
hoard her precious bone.) Then with 
her nose she again replaces the dirt she 
removed and gives each bit of dirt a 
significant pat as though she were tell- 
ing it to “stay put” and hide her meat 
well. 

Thus Peggy’s store-house includes 
various nooks about the farm. I won- 
der just what system of book-keeping 
she uses to file away an accurate record 
of the exact location of each morsel of 
buried food. But that is a bit of her 


canine instinct which we humans fail to 
comprehend, and which marks our s0- 
ealled Dumb Animals as not being so 
dumb, after all. 


HELEN DEEMS BOWMAN, (Mo.) 
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Peggy buries her food supply 
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Timely Suggestions for September 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


’Tis now fair, pouting Summer yields 
Her crown, and flees as Autumn wills 
And, like a flashing meteor hurled 
September colors all the world. 
LEILA MACWILSON 


’ NHE September garden is colorful 
with flowers, foliage and grasses 
-* in rainbow shades of yellow, 
purple and red. At this time when 
color is so much in evidence, observe 
whether there is harmony. Note par- 
ticularly if an improvement in the 
color scheme may be wrought, and if 
go how it may be most effectively and 
readily accomplished. Often colors 
that do not harmonize may be sepa- 
rated by merely removing a part of 
the mass or clump and substituting a 
white flowered variety. 


Every garden should have in it some 
Madonna Lilies. If you intend to 
grow these stately, fragrant flowers, 
do not forget that Madonna Lily bulbs 
must be planted early so that the 
bulbs may make growth and become 
well-established before the ground 
freezes. Blooming-size bulbs set out 
early this month will produce beauti- 
ful spikes of fragrant white Lilies 
next June. 


There is still time to set out or sep- 
arate clumps of Iris and other Per- 
ennials. Roots of Rhubarb and As- 
paragus may also be planted. Seeds 
of Spinach and Lawn Grass may be 
sown. Hardy Onion sets may be 
planted. Top Onions, or Egyptian, or 
Tree Onion once started are useful 
for all the purpose of the ordinary 
Onion. Top sets are obtainable in the 
Fall from seedsmen. 


Plants intended for indoor culture, 
if not yet in pots, should be lifted from 
the outdoor beds and planted in clean 
pots that are of a proper size, in pro- 
portion. to the size of the plant. Do 
not use a pot that is too large, for if it 


holds. too much soil and water, the. 


soil may sour and keep air from the 
roots of the plant. 


Rake the leaves from the lawn and 
paths when they fall and put them in 
a pile in some convenient but incon- 
spicuous place. As they accumulate 
add sod and garden refuse. Avoid 
weeds that have gone to seed. A layer 
of sand or soil will improve the com- 
post. Occasionally pour water, clear 
or sudsy, on the pile, and next year 
you will have some good soil for spring 
operations and fall-potting. Later, 
collect the leaves to use as a mulch and 
winter protection for plants. 


Increase your stock of hardy Roses 
by taking off below a “bud” or joint, 
cuttings from 9 to 12 inches in length. 
Remove all but the top leaves. Dig a 
trench about 6 to 8 inches deep, spread 
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a layer of sand at the bottom and plant 
the cuttings in it about 3 inches apart, 
covering them with garden soil to 
about two-thirds of their length. 
After the ground freezes, protect the 
cuttings with a covering of leaves or 
coarse litter. 


Before bringing indoors, inspect 
carefully every plant to be certain 
that it is healthy and free from scale 
or other pests, and you are not likely 
to experience any difficulty later, as 
insects and disease seldom attack 
healthy, clean house plants. 


A simple way to propagate Hardy 
Shrubs and Climbing Roses, is by the 
layering method and September is a 
good time to do it. Select branches 
that are long enough to be drawn 
down to the ground without danger 
of breaking them. Fasten firmly into 
position with stout V-shaped twigs 
and cover the portion of the branch 
that touches the ground with a heap 
of soil. Next year separate the rooted 
branches from the parent plants. 


Though you may be able to spare 
only a north window for the purpose, 
you may still enjoy a successful win- 
dow garden if you will confine your 
choice of plants to those varieties that 
like shade and are grown for foliage 
rather than bloom. Ferns, Palms, 
Aspidistra, and Ivy, will give satis- 
factory results in a situation with a 
northern exposure. 


Walk for health and stroll through 
the woods sometimes, if it is possible. 
Gather materials for winter enjoy- 
ment. Stuff cushion tops full to over- 
flowing with pine needles. As the 
bulk shrinks due to drying, add more 
pine needles until the cushion remains 
full enough to form a soft comfortable 
pillow in which is imprisoned the 
soothing, rest-inducing fragrance of 
the Pines. 





Datura Stramonium 
(Jimson Weed) 


A MAN and his wife, our neighbors, 
found what seemed to be a very 
unusual plant growing in the alley 
back of their house. Being different 
from everything else growing there it 
was carefully shielded from harm un- 
til it grew into a large plant. One 
evening in late Summer I was invited 
to the alley to see their treasure. 
The large, alternate, irregularly 
wavy-toothed leaves were borne on a 
stout, smooth, branching stem about 
three feet high. From the forks of 
some of the branches grew large, 
showy, trumpet-shaped, white flowers 
and from other forks which had 
bloomed earlier in the season were 
specimens of the fruit,—erect, densely- 
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prickly, egg-shaped capsules contain- 
ing seeds of a dark-brown color. The 
large, green leaves and the large, 
showy flowers seemed quite an em- 
bellishment to the alley, but the leaves 
had an extremely unpleasant smell, 
Our good neighbors, who had lived in 
the city all their lives were surprised 
to learn that the plant was very com- 
mon about the farm homes, where the 
farmer folk called it Jimson Weed, 
Thorn Apple, Devil’s Trumpet and 
Jamestown Weed; the botanical name 
of which is Datura stramonium. It 
is an annual plant, a native of the 
East Indies and may be generally met 
with in many parts of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. 

Its foothold in the greater part of 
the world may be partly due to the 
seeds having been carried about by 
the Gypsies; five millions of whom 
wander about the globe. A peculiar, 
narcotic alkaloid and poison, known 
as Daturine is derived from the seeds, 
which has been a favorite medicine of 
the Gypsies for ages. When a colony 
becomes established, it is capable of 
keeping “a place in the sun” by its 
peculiar means of seed distribution,— 
the spiny capsules become attached 
to the hair of animals and is carried 
to new locations. I observed one 
capsule, which clinging to a cow’s 
tail, was carried nearly one-half mile 
from the parent colony before it 
dropped to the ground, where if con- 
ditions were suitable, the seeds would 
germinate and a new colony spring 
up. Were it not for the unpleasant 
smell of the leaves, Jimson Weed 
would be welcome in many flower gar- 
dens, which a number of its relatives 
now adorn. 

The plant belongs to the genus 
Solanum and to the natural order 
Solanaceae which consists mostly of 
herbaceous plants and shrubs but in- 
cludes a few tropical trees. The 
plants of this order are mostly natives 
of tropical countries, but a small num- 
ber extend into temperate climates. 
Most of the species have an offensive 
smell and contain to a varying extent 
a narcotic, poisonous, or pungent sub- 
stance. Sometimes the narcotic sub- 
stance predominates, as in the Man- 
drake, and sometimes the pungent 
substance predominates, or is alone 
present, as in Cayenne Pepper; some- 
times both are present, as in Tobacco. 
The fruits of many of the species are 
poisonous but some produce fruits in 
which acid or mucilage predominates 
and are used for food, as in the To- 
mato and Egg Plant. Some of the 
species produce edible tubers contain- 
ing much starch, as the Potato. 

Many people, some of whom have 
the polish of a University education, 
do not realize the fact that the ill- 
scented Jimson Weed and the Tobacco 
plant are what may be termed 
“cousins” of the Potato, Tomato, and 
Egg Plant, of our gardens, and the 
fragrant Petunia of our flower beds. 
The wonders of Nature never cease. 

LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 
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Month by Month With the Flowers 
September 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


ANY botanists and _ students 
M have labored diligently in col- 

lecting data to determine the 
predominant color in certain months 
of the year. This is almost impossible 
to determine, though if one decided 
that blue and gold were the September 
colors, perhaps the choice would not 
be so far wrong. Let us study our 
native plants showing these colors; 
and, before another September comes, 
have them blooming in our own gar- 
dens where we can enjoy their beauty 
to the fullest. 


A hardy herbaceous perennial that 
should be planted in the Autumn, is 
the Trollius or Globe Flower. The 
name means something round and is 
descriptive of the shape of the flower. 
They are among the loveliest and 
hardiest of the early spring flowers, 
and are unusually free flowering; each 
plant producing as many as twenty or 
more spikes of giant blossoms in either 
lemon-yellow or orange. The Trollius 
likes moisture and rich soil; and, if 
conditions are favorable, reach a 
height of twenty-four inches. They 
are rapidly gaining favor for their 
sterling qualities. 


If you wish to divide or move the 
clumps of Bleeding Heart, the work 
should be done in September, as the 
plants are completely dormant in this 
month. This beautiful old-fashioned 
plant is easily moved, and even the 
least little bit of the root stalk will 
live and grow and soon becomes a 
lusty young plant. No other induce- 
ment is needed for dividing, for is 
there a flower lover anywhere having 
more of these lovely plants than they 
want. In too many instances this 
work of transplanting is done in the 
Spring, and the plants get a set-back 
from which they do not recover for 
some time, thus delaying the blooming. 


The hay-fever sufferers at this sea- 
son blame all of their troubles on the 
yellow plumes of the Golden Rod, 
hence will be most disagreeably sur- 
prised to find that the family of their 
arch-enemy is quite a large one, com- 
prising more than eighty species. 
Everyone is acquainted with our com- 
mon early Golden Rod (Solidago 
juncea); and the field Golden Rod 
(Solidago nemoralis); there is also 
another variety called Silver Rod, but 
this is not so well known. The name 
Solidago means to make whole, in re- 
spect to its healing qualities. In 
transplanting to the home grounds 
one should keep these plants in bounds 
as they increase with great rapidity 
under favorable conditions. 


Another of our native plants made 
to feel at home in the cultivated gar- 
dens, is the Gentian; the most desir- 


able of all blue flowers. It was named 
after Gentius, King of Illyria who is 
said to have discovered its tonic value. 
Heading the list of varieties one must 
perforce place the Fringed Gentian, 
though it does not like our climate. 
Bryant’s immortal lines to this flower 
of violet-blue make it loved by one and 
all; though candor compels us to add 
that L. H. Bailey says of it: ‘Almost 
impossible to grow in cultivation.” 
Another variety, almost as fascinat- 
ing as the Fringed Gentian, and far 
better known, is the Closed or Bottle 
Gentian. The striking peculiarity of 
this plant is that the flowers, of an 
intense deep blue in color, are tightly 
closed and remain closed. This is a 
shade- and moisture-loving plant. On 
the contrary the Downy Gentian seem- 
ingly prefers dry fields and plenty of 
sunshine. These last named varieties 
will live in American gardens, then 
why cry for the moon? 


While not, strictly speaking, a blue 
flower yet the Wild Bergamot or Mon- 
arda fistulosa tends more toward pale 
lilac or lavender than a true blue yet 
it belongs to the family. Along the 
side of the roads and in neglected 
fields one finds this plant in luxuri- 
ance; and the beauty of the flowers 
is brought out by this mass effect. 
This fact gives the gardener cause to 
wonder if the beauty of many tame 
flowers could not be increased by hav- 
ing bold clumps instead of the thin 
spindling rows so often seen. Except 
for the shape of the flowers, few 
points of resemblance can be seen be- 
tween the common Wild Bergamot and 
its red sister the Bee Balm; the vivid 
coloring of one being so pronounced 
that the plants seem totally different 
except for similarity of shape, as 
mentioned. All the Monardas increase 
rapidly and need frequent divisions. 
This work of dividing the clumps is 
best done in the Spring of the year, as 
when the change is made in the Fall 
the plants sometimes winter kill. 


More and more are our native plants 
beginning to take the place rightfully 
due them in the cultivated flower gar- 
dens. Because a flower is called wild, 
in no wise detracts from its beauty 
or worth. Many of our wild flowers 
are the equal of their cultivated sis- 
ters; and this is coming to be recog- 
nized. Of course, every one deplores 
the sinful slaying of our native plants 
as they are heartlessly yanked from 
their growing place by ruthless hands 
snatching at the blossoming sprays. 
But there are many genuine flower 
lovers who treasure their woodland 
discoveries, plant and nourish them 
in their own gardens; and sometimes 
prevent their complete destruction in 
certain localities. Last Spring a cer- 
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tain group of flower enthusiasts 
worked and searched furiously in a 
bit of woodland already stacked with 
dry brush and only waiting the match. 
The flowers they found and moved are 
all that is left of that certain beauty 
spot, unless the roots buried in the 
moist earth survive; and they will be 
rooted out by the plow. So suppose 
we exercise a bit of tolerance when we 
see so-called vandals armed with 
trowels and baskets invading the 
haunts of the Wild Flowers. They 
may be the cause or means of saving 
some of our daintiest flowers from be- 
ing destroyed. All Wild Flowers are 
not killed by being planted in culti- 
vated gardens. 





Angleworms a 
Commercial Product 


Apropos of the discussion which has 
run through THE FLOWER GROWER 
about Earthworms, comes an item in 
a sporting goods magazine from the 
Pacific coast telling about a man in 
California, who, failing to get a supply 
of Earthworms for bait, proceeded to 
develop the business of growing them 
as a crop, and that he now successfully 
ships 15,000 cans, of five dozen Worms 
each, per year, to all parts of North 
America. 


This is not an advertisement for 
Earthworms, nor have I the name and 
address of the man who handles this 
business. I just wanted readers to 
know that the Earthworm subject has 
vast ramifications. 

— (EDITOR) 











Illustrating the thought; “Traian 
up a child in the way he should go 
and when he is old he will not de 
part from it.” 


Sent by Lena MeVeigh, (Va.) 
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September in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 


 OONNRRREROeReeeettOReEstOER 





HE first of the Chrysanthemum 

blooms will appear this month 

and their heavy heads of bloom 
will make staking necessary. This 
year in California the Spring was so 
cold that some of the “Mums” became 
bewildered as to the season and so put 
forth buds and bloomed in June! Let 
us “hold the thought” (as our Chris- 
tian Science friends would say) that 
there will be no Santa Ana wind this 
month or next to spoil the blooms. 
Last year after a Santa Ana wind had 
done its worst, one amateur gardener 
endeavored to wash away the deposit 
of sand and dust from the blooms 
with a fine spray of the hose and it 
merely changed the flowers into little 
balls of mud! 

The seedlings of perennials planted 
in July and August are large enough 
to transplant into their permanent 
positions in the borders. The Pansies, 
however, should be transplanted into 
other flats of rich soil where they are 
to be grown on for a month or two 
before placing in their final resting 
place in the bed. This process makes 
for larger and more floriferous plants. 


September is the first real bulb- 
planting month, although good gar- 
deners interred their Polyanthus Nar- 
cissus and Freesias in late August. 
Beside the two just named, Ixias, 
Sparaxes, Spanish and Dutch Iris, 
Watsonias, Tritonia, and some of the 
other bulbous Iris, are happier if 
planted early. These small bulbs do 
not need to be planted deeper than 
three inches in soil that has been pre- 
viously dug and enriched with blood 
and bone meal or other good fertilizer. 
That mixture of colored Freesias 
known to the trade as “Rainbow Mix- 
ture” is not very satisfactory for it 
contains too many white ones. 
Planted in groups all of one shade 
these flowers make a better display. 
A group of two dozen Olivette (a 
bright carmine with a yellow throat) 
would lighten up a February garden. 


Of course the careful gardener has 
been collecting seeds all Summer long, 
but many varieties are ready for pick- 
ing, cleaning and labeling now. Take 
time off to clean and label the seeds 
some day when the children are in 
school so that there will be no one 
around to joggle a dish of precious 
ones off onto the floor or to breathe 
heavily at the wrong moment and send 
a lot of winged ones flying through 
the house. This is a sitting down job 
and therefore a grateful one to the 
housewife. Before commencing work, 
however, see that the various articles 
needed are all to hand; blank en- 
velopes of different sizes, pen, ink, 
scissors, and all the strainers in the 
house that have different sized mesh 
through which to put the seeds to rid 


them of husks and other debris. 
When the task is finished gather to- 
gether all of the neatly-labelled en- 
velopes and put them into a paste- 
board box to be placed on a high shelf 
in a dry location until next Spring 
when they will be needed. 


Some of the old-fashioned flowers 
that were so very popular in the 70s 
and 80s are coming back into favor. 
One of these is the Fuchsia. Cuttings 
of this favorite will “strike,” i. e., take 
root, readily at any time of the year. 
Be sure that the shoot selected is 
without a flower bud. Denude it of 
leaves half way up the stem, place in 
loose sand in shade or half shade and 
water regularly until it shows new 
growth, when it is set permanenily. 


The Violet bed can be thinned and 
cared for during this month. Those 
plants that are taken up because of 
overcrowding can be used to start a 
Violet border elsewhere or handed 
over the fence to another flower lover. 
A good mulch of old barnyard manure 
at this time will be very beneficial and 
will repay the gardener by a wealth 
of blooms a few months later. Double 
white Violets are not often seen. They 
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are fragrant and the blooms look like 
popcorn! 


In over-crowded Europe, where the 
business of living is a much more 
serious thing than here in lavish 
America, many things are utilized that 
we wastefully throw away or destroy. 
For example, many unusual substances 
are used as fertilizer in growing vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers. Rape dust 
and malt dust, woolen refuse and 
shoddy from woolen and cloth mills, 
horns and hoofs of animals, all of these 
are utilized by our careful neighbors 
across the Pond. The refuse from 
woolen and cloth mills contains from 
five to ten per cent of nitrogen and 
the manurial effect is said to last 
from two to three years. Horns and 
hoofs contain from twelve to fourteen 
per cent of nitrogen and since they 
decompose slowly are said to be an ex- 
cellent fertilizer for Roses, fruit trees 
or vines. 


Plant the following hardy annuals 
now to insure early Spring bloom: 
Star-of-the-Veldt, Larkspur, Cen- 
taurea, Calendula, Annual Daisy, 
Linaria, Snapdragon, Eschscholtzia, 
Verbena, Cosmos, bedding Petunia, 
Candytuft, Clarkia, Godetia, Corn- 
flower, Pinks, Gypsophila, Lupin and 
Scabiosa. 


Plant winter-blooming Sweet Peas 
now for January bloom. 





Crop-Growing 


BY WILLIAM S&S. 


HEN a very small boy I gar- 
dened. I planted little Potatoes 
in sawdust. My mother told me 


sawdust was not good as it would sour 
and the Potatoes wouldn’t amount to 


anything. : 
Later in life I began growing 
Strawberries. A strawberry expert 


came along, saw my method, and de- 
clared it to be all wrong. I set my 
plants close, about six inches apart, 
and double-rowed them. He said they 
would be so thick they wouldn’t. pro- 
duce any berries, or at best, only 
nubbins. 

But when, in the Fall, I mulched 
them with sawdust, instead of weed- 
seedy chaff or rotted manure, he made 
it clear that I was a fit subject for a 
mad house. He declared that all my 
plants would rot under the sawdust, 
and worse than that, the ground would 
be so sour, they could not survive. 


Next Spring the Strawberry plants 
poked their noses up through the saw- 
dust and there was “not a cripple in a 
carload.” Weeds were also a minus 
quantity. Then the spring rains came. 
The sawdust gathered in the hot sun’s 
rays and held the moisture. Then the 
buds came and opened the very finest, 
largest flowers I ever saw. And when 
the berries were picked, the straw- 
berry expert, came along, stood by, 
scratched his head, and tried to figure 


with Sawdust 
COPP, (Penna.) 


just what was wrong. Everything 
was O. K. Yield, size, color, substance, 
flavor, keeping qualities; all top notch. 
He declared them to be the very finest 
berries he ever saw. 

The land I grew them on was just a 
clay bat. Hard yellow clay to a very 
large extent. Years previous when it 
was plowed a post maul had to be used 
to break up the lumps. But after my 
first sawdust adventure, I speedily 
found out that the more I used, the 
more mellow the clay lot became; until 
now it is like the proverbial ash-heap. 

Later I added to my discovery by 
also using fine coal ashes; for I 
operate a greenhouse and burn coal 
screenings in my boiler. And the 
combination of sawdust and ashes has 
so transformed my clay land that it is 
like deep soil, river bottom lands. 

And after all, what is sawdust but 
ground up wood? And what is wood 
when decayed, but the humus that lies 
at the foot of great trees in the deep 
woods, and which is so much sought 
after by those who know its qualities 
of looseness, moisture-holding prop- 
erties and root-developing advantages? 

Well, anyway, for me, sawdust and 
Strawberries are a fine and satisfac- 
tory combination, and the sawdust 
doesn’t blow off like straw, leaving 
the plants bare, when late-fall winds 
begin to blow and frost to heave. 
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What About Single Roses? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 
President American Rose Society,—Editor American Rose Annual 


HE Rose is the one flower among 

those God placed on the earth 

for the illumination of mankind 
which constantly and easily associates 
more petals to itself, if left alone, and 
becomes “double.” I shall not ven- 
ture to discuss the biologic reasons for 
this, but I do want to say some words 
to instill a higher regard for the 
“single” Roses, which are the basis 
of all Roses. 


The wild Roses of the world are 
primarily all single—that is, they have 
but one row of petals. Sizes vary 
from tiny little half-inch blooms to 
beautiful broad blooms approximating 
three inches across. Colors vary from 
the pure white of Rosa soulieana, of 
Western China, to the deep blood-red 
of R. moyesi, also of Western China. 
Dominantly, single Roses are the 
natural rose color, which is pink; and 
that, I presume, is why, in the hu- 
man desire for something strange, 
most visitors to Breeze Hill garden 
will head right toward the orange, 
apricot and salmon Roses, passing by 
far more beautifully-formed pink and 
white, and even red Roses, to indulge 
the desire for the different. 


The old, old Roses of commerce came 
to have so many petals that they were 
called “cabbage” Roses, and a species, 
Rosa centifolia, implies a hundred 
petals. The loose-petaled Damask 
Roses, including many of the most 
pleasing ancient forms, were scantier, 
and to my eye more beautiful, in their 
petalage. 

But now single Roses are of vast 
usefulness to those whose eyes are wide 
enough open to look into the lovely 
hearts of these finest of all flowers. 
We can have single Roses everywhere 
in our gardens, on our hedges, along 
our driveways, permanently decorat- 
ing and beautifying our highways. 
They tend generally to be more vigor- 
ous, persistent and enduring than the 
many-petaled forms. All they need 
now is to receive the “stamp of 
fashion”—whatever that is—to do 
much more good to many more people. 


Let me mention a very few of the 
many single-flowered climbers which 
we may so easily have. American 
Pillar ought to head the list, because 
it happens not only to be greatly loved 
in America but to be a real favorite in 
England. It unites an American 
native with a Japanese native, we are 
told. It has enormous vigor, and can 
be used not only as a far-reaching 
climber, but as a shrub or hedge Rose. 
I think it is hardy anywhere in 
America. 


HAT I call “the Walsh quartette” 

includes four single Roses orig- 
inated by the late M. H. Walsh, of 
Woods Hole, Mass., beginning with 
the white Milky Way, and going along 
with Evangeline and Paradise, to the 
deep, rich crimson of Hiawatha. De- 
spite the lure of the many yellow 
Roses, the urge made by Paradise in 
the Breeze Hill garden, stopped every 
visitor this June of 1930, and one 
clergyman declared his intention to 
find a bride to be married under it! 

Leuchstern is another of these 
darker single Roses with the peculiar 
advantage of great flower endurance. 
So stands also certain newer varieties, 
The Beacon, Solarium and Ernestine 
Cosme, all of quality, endurance and 
beauty, and all fit to be either pillars 
or scramblers or hedgers—if I may 
force some words. 

I don’t want to forget for a minute 
the real natives. Rosa setigera is it- 
self a very charming Rose, with curi- 
ous dainty foliage, large and lovely 
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pink flowers, and a disposition to be 
a climber if encouraged. The Vir- 
giniana-Nitida group gives us hedges 
and shrubs, but not climbers. In 
every part of the land there is some 
native rose that has accomplished en- 
durance, and no one need do without 
a substantial single Rose if he is truly 
interested. 

But I must not forget the exquisite 
Mermaid, a hybrid of Rosa bracteata 
which escaped in the South so as to 
there become wild. This Mermaid 
hybrid is sparingly hardy at Breeze 
Hill, but despite all the assaults of 
Jack Frost, has for every one of the 
last four years given us an abundance 
of five-inch light-primrose blooms of 
great elegance from June to frost 
time. What could one want better 
than that? 

In the dwarf Rose group there are 
garden gems. Long ago I fell in love 
with Isobel, a charming English Rose 
of many pink hues. Mrs. Oakley 
Fisher added the tones of yellow and 
orange to that pleasure. If I did not 
want to keep strictly within the single 
Roses, I should even mention Jnde- 
pendence Day, which does not have 
enough more petals to be exciting in 
the double direction, but does make 
an attractive mass of rich orange and 
yellow. The newer Cecil has lovely 
and very large clear yellow blooms. 

Innocence is the exquisite white Hy- 
brid Tea which adds so much, in my 
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of these single Roses, but to start 
those who are interested to looking 
them up for themselves and enjoying 


mind, to garden beauty. It occasion- 
ally has more than a single row of 


petals in its five-inch flowers, but al- 











Rose,—E vangeline 


ways the finely-colored stamens set off 
these wavy petals. 
I am not trying to make a catalogue 


their elegance and beauty. 
not do, however, to overlook Dainty 
Bess, perhaps the most charming of 





all of them. When this Rose first 
bloomed at Breeze Hill, in 1929, I 
could not escape the feeling that some- 
how the Clematis family had got 
mixed with the Rose family, because 
of the quality of its delicate pink and 
mauve blooms. Yet I never did see a 
Clematis with the sheer elegance of 
this Rose. It is not very new, because 
it was sent out in 1925 by “W. E. B. 
Archer and daughter,” who are Eng- 
lish producers, and who seem to have 
had very good “luck” in combining 
Ophelia with K. of K. It did get a 
gold medal from the National Rose 
Society, and I think has now filtered 
into American commerce. 

At the superb Rose Show held by 
the Rose Society of Ontario in June of 
this year, I had the pleasure of help- 
ing to agree as judge that a great 
spray of Dainty Bess was the most 
beautiful showing of the whole col- 
lection, and to the vast surprise of 
some veteran rose lovers, this single 
Rose took the prize as the best Rose 
in the show. I presume this was be- 
cause the man who put it in was so 
pleased with it that he had planted 
a hundred, and when I visited his 
charming place at Oakville, Ontario, 
I could not but be amazed at the love- 
liness he had accomplished. 

So I suggest attention to the single 
Roses, for their value and beauty. 





Dog Dan and Little White Rabbit 


NE day we stopped to see some 

Rabbits at a friend’s home. He had 
some of the whitest white Rabbits, with 
the pinkest of pink eyes. They were all 
just darlings. In a box all alone was the 
smallest one of the lot. 

The reason she was all alone, was, that 
the larger ones would not let her eat; so 
she was put alone with a lot of the nicest 
Clover. 

These people also had a small Black 
Spaniel Dog. The Dog was a special 
friend of the little white Rabbit, and 
when the Rabbit was out of the box they 
would play together and even sleep to- 
gether. I forgot to say the Dog’s name 
was Dan. 

Well this man had so many Rabbits 
he said we might have the little white 
one, and he took the Rabbit out of its 
box and set her on the top of the box. 
She wasn’t one bit afraid, and let me 
pet her all I wanted to. 

But Dan! If you only could have seen 
him. He could almost talk. He nuzzled 
the Rabbit, then rubbed his master and 
whined, then partly rolled over, then 
back to the Rabbit, and looked up at us 
with a little whine. He was saying just 
as plain as if he was talking: 

“Please don’t give my friend away. I 
want her for my playmate. Can’t you 
see I love the little white Rabbit?” 

We decided we would not take the 
Rabbit and the man put her back in her 
box. Dan went up to the box and put 
his nose to a crack in the box and sniffed, 
looked in, then went around to the other 
side sniffed and looked in. Then leoked 
up at his master, then at us, as if to 
say: 

“Well thank you. You did understand 
me after all.” 


Mrs. EsTetLA BLACKMAN, (Washb.) 
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Old Pewter Oil Lamps 


BY DOROTHY ANN ROGERS 


4 \HE value of old Pewter lies not 
in its intrinsic worth but in the 
quality, of alley and-workmanship, 

the decorative features of some pieces, 

and the historical and national inter- 
est of others. It is in this last class 


that one would place old Pewter 
which, 


Lamps, various authorities 
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Pewter Oil Lamps 


agree, were preeminently an Ameri- 
can product, due to the dearth of tal- 
low for candle-making and to the de- 
velopment of the whaling industry 
along the greater part of the New 
England coast. 

Whale fishing in other parts of the 
world had existed since the twelfth 
century and the Dutch, French and 
English had prosecuted it energetic- 
ally. So it is not surprising to find 
settlers in this country, faced with 
a shortage of animal fat in the New 
England wilderness, resorting to the 
abundance of fish oil for their candles 
and rushlights. One of the first ex- 
periences with sperm whale oil oc- 


as described in text 


curred in Massachusetts Bay and in 
1671, Nantucket, which eventually 
grew to be the largest whaling town 
in the world, began her operations. 
Soon oil for lighting purposes was in 
demand in all settled sections and it 
was no more than natural that the 
Pewter Makers of Boston, which was 








long the seat of the manufacture of 
that ware should add Oil Lamps to 
their output. 

The accompanying picture of Oil 
Lamps from the Pewier collection of 
Miss Anna May Johnson, of Indian- 
apolis, shows a representative assort- 
ment of early forms. The low, bell- 
shaped lamp at the extreme right of 
the picture is probably the earliest 
style, being but one step removed from 
the betty lamp which was never made 
in Pewter, but in brass or iron. Moore 
suggests that it was used as a bed- 
room lamp, but whatever its use, it 
seems to have been a popular one for 
it was still being made at a much 
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later date when Britannia Ware was 
supplanting Pewter. 


One of the most unique forms is the 
Lamp and Saucer in the middle of 
the lower row. It is a whale oil 
Swivel Lamp of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Lamp swinging between two 
posts so that it always remains up- 
right whether it stands on a table or 
is hung on the wall. Like all of the 
earliest Lamps, the wicks are round, 
for flat ones were not used before 
1763. 


At the extreme left of the lower 
row is a Lamp of the bull’s eye pat- 
tern. The oil is contained in the flat 
circular body on both sides of which 
are attached metal rims holding thick 
glass reflectors to enlarge and brighten 
the flame of the two wicks. 


N. Hudson Moore says in “Old 
Pewter, Brass, Copper, etc.,” “The 
more I see of Pewter Oil Lamps, the 
more I am inclined to believe that 
many, if not most of them, were made 
in this country, since they are very 
rarely seen in either public or private 
collections abroad.” This statement, 
coming from such an authoritative 
writer makes doubly interesting the 
tall Lamp on the back row. It is a 
German Lamp time-keeper of the 
eighteenth century, thirteen inches 
high. On the bottom are three touch 
marks in the form of shields, two of 
them containing a figure of a man 
holding a standard; the third contains 
a helmet, and all of them are sur- 
mounted by the letters ICW. Binding 
the glass reservoir which held the oil, 
is a pewter band numbered with the 
hours of the night. As the oil burned 
and sank the time was roughly indi- 
cated. The tray-like extension above 
the handle held the wick, similar to 
the old Betty Lamp. Though this par- 
ticular specimen is of German origin, 
like ones have been found of Ameri- 
can Pewter. 


The other Lamps in the picture are 
American of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries and of the more 
or less commoner types, though the 
small one next to the Swivel Lamp is 
unusual with its urn-like body and 
long handle of wood. 





The Silver Set illustrated is a beautiful set of six pieces consisting of 
Coffee Pot, Sugar, Creamer, Tea Pot, Hot Water Pot and a Bonbon Dish 
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Notes on Planting Hedges 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 


ALIFORNIA PRIVET is, per- 
C haps, the most popular hedge 

plant in existence, and deservedly 
so, but it is not hardy in the extreme 
North; where Japanese Barberry 
(Berberis thunbergi) is recommended 
instead. 

Location is the most important con- 
sideration. I do not mean the location 
upon your lot, for you will decide that, 
but the location with respect to the 
dividing line between your lot and 
your neighbor’s. If you plant the 
hedge directly upon the line, half of 
it will belong to your neighbor, and 
if he does not desire the hedge, he has 
a legal right to cut down his half, 
with the result that the half that is 
left will never amount to very much. 
In fact it may not survive. 

If your neighbor plants the hedge, 
and gets it directly on the property 
line, you may be called upon to pay 
for half of it, inasmuch as you prob- 
ably saw him planting it and did not 
offer to stop him. 

So, in planting the hedge, determine 
just where the line is, and stretch a 


white string along it so that it will be 
visible at all times during the plant- 
ing. Then leave at least a foot be- 
tween the property line and the edge 
of the trench. If your grounds are 
spacious enough, leave more; it will 
enable you to have a wider hedge 
without trespassing. 

Dig the trench deep enough to ac- 
commodate the roots of the plants you 
are setting out (the larger the stock, 
the more the roots, and the larger the 
trench). Throw out all the top soil, 
and break up the sub-soil. If you 
have plenty of well-rotted manure, 
fork some of it into the sub-soil, and 
put a layer of it on top of the sub- 
soil. Cover this with a layer of soil, 
and then plant the bushes. 

The details of planting have been 
printed often enough, so I will not 
take up space in repeating them, but 
let me emphasize the importance of 
cutting back heavily immediately after 
planting. It does two things; reduces 
the amount of top that has to be sup- 
ported by the roots, and it induces 
bushy growth in the future. In lift- 
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ing, the roots probably have been dam- 
aged a trifle; the plants have probably 
been kept in storage over Winter, 
which is quite a drain on the vitality 
of the plant; and so it is to the plant’s 
advantage to have as little top growth 
as possible to support during the try- 
ing period when it is establishing new 
root-growth. The trimming will cause 
the dormant buds on the plant near 
the ground, to break, so that you will 
have new growth starting near the 
ground. This will give you a nice 
bushy plant from the ground up, in- 
stead of the bare, leggy interval found 
in so many hedges. 

Many people like to use a Privet . 
Hedge as a background for a flower 
border, or to form an inclosure in 
which the hardy garden is planted. 
It is an excellent idea as far as looks 
are concerned, but unless proper steps 
are taken to curb the root growth of 
the hedge, the flowering plants nearby 
will soon suffer for lack of food. The 
Privet is a rank grower, and its root 
system is massive and extensive. The 
roots reach far away from the plant 
for the food in the soil, and anything 
planted within four or five feet of the 
hedge will have a constant battle for 
its sustenance. 

As I have said, the glossy green 
hedge forms an excellent background 
for flowers, (provided it does not 
shade them too much). In order to 
have the advantages of such a back- 
ground, and yet get the best results 
from the garden, it is essential that 
a barrier be erected to direct the 
hedge roots away from the garden. 
Such a barrier is easily constructed 
of two-inch planks which have been 
tarred to reduce rotting. A more per- 
manent one is constructed of concrete. 
If planks are used it is well to cover 
the cracks with 3-inch battens to seal 
them, and prevent the roots from 
growing through the cracks. Sealing 
the cracks with hot pitch is another 
good way. This barrier should ex- 
tend about three feet into the ground. 
Obviously it is best constructed prior 
to planting the hedge. This repre- 
sents quite a lot of work, but the re- 
sults surely justify the labor. 

The accompanying illustration will 
help to make some of these points 
clear. 





It is interesting to study the be- 
havior of different Gladiolus varieties 
when grown for cut flowers. Some vari- 
eties stand up well under hot sunshine 
and are usable at all times. Others 
have weak stems and twist or crook 
badly, and still others have petals 
which are so delicate or soft that they 
burn easily and wilt quickly during 
hot weather. Those varieties which 
are sufficiently sturdy under all con- 
ditions to make good cut flowers are 
surely most desirable. Please note 
that I am not calling any names and 
this hint is to cause other people to 
study varieties from the practical or 
useful standpoint. There are a few 
outstanding hot-weather varieties. 
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eae Plants 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


N FEW agricultural pursuits do so 

many interesting questions arise 

as confront the Beekeeper. Not 
only is he concerned with all the in- 
fluences that affect the behavior of 
his Bees, but the success of his busi- 
ness depends upon the environmental 
factors which control the plants. 

The amount of nectar stored de- 
pends upon many things beside the 
number of flowering plants within 
reach. The weather, the soil, and the 
health of the plants, all affect the 
yield of honey coming to the hive. 
The price which the Beekeeper re- 
ceives for his crop depends not only 
upon the quantity of Honey which he 
secures, but also upon its quality. The 
quality of honey from different sources 
varies as greatly as any other natural 
product. 

The honey producer living in the 
higher regions of southern Missouri, 
northern Arkansas, and in similar sec- 
‘tions of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
north Georgia, is likely to find his 
Bees working on the Bitterweed in 
Midsummer. One who has _ never 
eaten Honey from this source has no 
idea how disagreeable and unpalatable 
Honey can be. We think of Honey as 
the finest food known to man; a prod- 
uct with a delicate flavor and aroma 
unequalled except in the flowers from 
which it comes. Honey from Bitter- 
weed has the flavor of quinine and is 
equally unpleasant to the taste. 

In many southern localities the Bees 
work on the Chinquapin, from which 
they gather Honey of but little better 
quality than that from Bitterweed. 

Thus we find a variation in quality 
of Honey ranging all the way from 
that which is entirely unpalatable to 
that with the most delicate flavor. In 
locations where there is a great vari- 
ation in quality at different seasons, 
the Beekeeper must take care to re- 
move each kind from the hives when 





from Bitterweed 


Honey 
has the flavor of Quinine 


the Bees begin working on a different 
plant. If this is neglected, the mix- 
ture which results will all be of poor 
quality and bring a low price. 


NE of the most puzzling questions 

to me is why Honey from the same 
plant should vary so greatly under 
different conditions. The best known 
example of this variation is Honey 
from Alfalfa. Alfalfa Honey from 
the high altitudes of Colorado, Idaho 
and surrounding regions is of light 
color and good flavor and brings a 
good price in the city markets where 
it is sold in large quantities. On the 
other hand, Alfalfa Honey from the 
Imperial Valley in California and 
from southern Arizona is quite dark 
in color and strong in flavor and sells 
at a much lower price. 

Whether this difference is due to 
soil, altitude, climate, or to a combina- 
tion of all three, remains to be ex- 
plained. 


TEMPERAMENTAL PLANTS 


Some plants which yield Honey 
freely under some conditions refuse 
to do so elsewhere. Buckwheat is a 
well-known example. 


In the region near the Great Lakes, 
Buckwheat is one of the principal 
sources of Honey. Many who have 
moved westward from this area con- 
tinue to plant Buckwheat for their 
Bees, unmindful of the fact that Buck- 
wheat refuses to yield except spar- 
ingly in Iowa, Kansas and other states 
with hot dry Summers. Not only does 
Buckwheat insist on a cool and humid 
climate, but it is also temperamental 
as to soil. It yields much better on 
light and sandy soils than on rich 
black lands which best suit the 
Clovers. 

Sweet Clover, or Melilotus, wants 
exactly opposite conditions. The rich 
limestone soils of the plains region 
with the hot days and cool nights suit 
it perfectly. In the Red River Valley 
of the North, Sweet Clover is at its 
best. Since the plant has been grown 
there in immense acreage, the de- 
velopment of Honey production has 
been amazing. Men who own a thou- 
sand hives of Bees and sell Honey by 
carloads are frequently to be met. 

Thus we see Buckwheat making a 
poor return for the Beekeeper in the 
Middle West, while the residents of 
New York are unable to believe the 
stories of big crops of Sweet Clover 
Honey, since the plant yields so much 
less for them. 

The story of the Cotton Plant has 
already been told in these columns, 
and how it yields but little nectar on 
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sandy soils while giving forth gener- 
ously on rich black lands. 

The White Dutch Clover of northern 
pastures is the source of immense 
crops of amber Honey well-known in 
all northern markets. The plant 
grows freely on similar soils in the 
South but it seldom yields much honey 
there. It yields far more Honey in 
Minnesota than in Southern Iowa, but 
the Iowa Beeman gets more White 
Clover Honey than his friend in 
Arkansas or Louisiana. 

In California, the Orange Tree 
yields far more Honey in the interior 
valleys than near the ocean. In the 
valleys the nectar at times is so 
abundant that men at work cultivating 
the trees get their clothing sticky with 
it. At such times the Bees will fill a 
super with Honey in two or three 
days. Apparently every plant has a 
combination of conditions of soil, tem- 
perature, humidity and moisture un- 
der which it yields a maximum quan- 
tity of nectar. Any variation in these 
conditions reduces the yield. As yet 
we understand these conditions very 
imperfectly and are unable to explain 
just what is lacking that brings a very 
light crop one year, or what is present 
that insures a large one the next. Oc- 
casionally there will be an abundance 
of bloom and every condition favorable 


‘as far as the observer can see, yet 


the Honey crop will be disappointing. 
Again some modification of these con- 
ditions may change the quality of the 
Honey stored. 





Cheap and Wholesome Food 


IR W. ARBUTHNOT LANE has been 

telling the world the instructive tale 
of how Denmark, on the wise advice of 
Dr. Hindhede, not only saved itself from 
threatened famine, due to the failure of 
its crops and the rigours of the blockade 
in 1917, but lowered its death-rate by 17 
per cent in one year! The Danes, says 
Sir William, deliberately slaughtered 
four-fifths of their pigs, and reserved 
for the people the barley and potatoes 
which would otherwise have been used 
for them. Similarly, 34 per cent of the 
cows were killed off, and the wheat bran 
which they would have eaten was in- 
corporated with the rough rye bread. 
Plenty of food was thus available, and 
the very poorest could obtain it. Not 
only so, but this simple diet so increased 
the Danish people’s capacity to resist 
disease that while the influenza epidemic 
which raged through Denmark, as well 
as the rest of the world, resulted in a 
mean increase of mortality of 30 per 
cent in the countries not involved in the 
war, the mortality in Denmark was two 
per cent less than before the war. How 
much longer, in the face of such facts, 
will people cling to the superstition that 
a meat diet is a necessity? It is a 
luxury, and very much like other lux- 
uries in doing more harm than good. 


—(Health Culture) 





A prolonged and destructive drouth 
has prevailed in the Ohio River Valley 
and territories adjacent thereto. The 
heat has been without precedent with 
temperatures in many places above 100 
degrees. 
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Growing the Tree Peonies 


BY ELIZABETH SEYMOUR RAWLINSON, (Va.) 
(In American Peony Society Bulletin) 
Cs real test of the Tree Peony is 


a real test of gardening skill, ac- 

cording to some persons, yet occa- 
sionally we hear of a home gardener 
who has divided an _ old-established 
clump without any difficulty,—even as 
the herbaceous kinds are increased. 
However, the greatest peril lies in the 
propagation, and occasionally a plant 
fails to become established in its new 
location, but when the roots have taken 
hold, the worst is over. Then follow the 
glorious flowers opening ten days or 
more earlier than the herbaceous kinds. 

September and October are the best 
months for transplanting Tree Peonies 
as well as the herbaceous kinds, and in 
soil requirements these two types do not 
differ greatly. The best results are ob- 
tained from trenching and thoroughly 
preparing the soil to a depth of two 
feet. If the subsoil is heavy, drainage 
may be necessary and sand can be added 
to a heavy soil to make it porous. Fill 
the trench with fibrous loam to which 
has been added old rotted manure at the 
rate of one part to nine of soil. In no 
instance should anything but thoroughly- 
rotted manure be used and even this 
must be completely mixed with the soil. 

It is important to choose carefully the 
location for planting Tree Peonies be- 
cause their hardiness is somewhat de- 
pendent upon the degree of exposure to 
wind and sun in early Spring. The rea- 
son is that the buds start into growth 
early and are, therefore, likely to be in- 
jured by late frosts. Hence, protection 
to the north and west, against cold 
March blasts is necessary. Furthermore, 
it is best to choose the site so that the 
early morning sun does not shine on the 
plants, for buds chilled by a late frost 
should be allowed to thaw gradually be- 
fore the sun strikes them. In fact, 
some gardeners prefer to grow the Tree 
Peonies in partial shade. No pruning is 
necessary except to remove dead tips. 

Tree Peonies. should be planted con- 
siderably deeper than the herbaceous 
varieties, the exact depth varying with 
the type of plant. Seedlings are well- 
established on their own roots, and, 
therefore, need not be set very deep. 
Those which are grafted on Moutan 
stocks must be planted with only the 
terminal bud above ground and even 
then, suckers usually choke out the 
scion with the result that only common 
flowers are produced, often magenta- 
colored. However, nearly all plants for 
sale today are either seedlings or grafts 
on herbaceous roots. They should be 
planted so that the unions are six inches 
or more below the surface and the ter- 
minal buds above ground. 

Before planting the Peonies, every 
trace of white mold should be removed 
and all rotted parts cut away. To fur- 
ther insure the health of the roots, they 
may be soaked in a five per cent solu- 
tion of formalin followed by a rinsing 
in clear water. Care should be taken 
when treading the soil around the plants 
not to injure the roots. Heavy watering 


may be necessary if the soil is unusually 
dry. 

Ample winter-protection must be pro- 
vided north of Boston, particularly for 
newly set plants, and even in milder sec- 
tions of the country the shrubbery tops 
should be covered with cloth or paper 
supported by stakes in the event of a 
late frost. No mulch should go on until 
the ground is frozen. Then, tie the 
branches together, and either wrap the 
plant in straw as is done with Roses or 
surround it with wire netting and fill in 
with leaves. Uncover the plants late in 
Spring. 





The One Best Peony 


EPLYING to Mr. Woodruff’s re- 

- quest for opinions on the “One 
Best Peony”: 

I’d say that to be limited to one 
Peony only would be a possibility too 
painful to contemplate. I’ve been try- 


. ing to limit myself to forty, but even 


that is a first class problem. The 
chances are that the old woman who 
lived in a shoe and had so many 
children she didn’t know what to do, 
would, nevertheless, have been willing 
to succumb to starvation rather than 
part with one of them. It’s that way 
with the owner of a Peony collection. 

By the vigorous exercise of will, I 
am going to try to imagine that all 
my Peonies are to be taken from me 
except three varieties. I can’t get 
under three, a red, a pink, and a 
white, but in choosing them I’m 
afraid that my selection, in part, 
would be considered unorthodox by 
the best authorities. 

My choice in reds would be old 
Officinalis Rubra. I say this knowing 
that there are likely to be plenty of 
protests from the many Peony people 
who are partial to the fine Chinensis 
reds, such as Longfellow, Richard 
Carvel, Karl Rosefield, Mary Brand, 
Cherry Hill, Philippe Revoire, Cahu- 
zac, and a host of others. In spite of 
its recent increase in popularity, 
Officinalis Rubra is not yet sufficiently 
appreciated. Certainly no other red 
approaches it in color—a clear rich 
red, perfectly double—unexcelled both 
for landscape effect and as a cut 
flower. The foliage is a fresh, rich 
green. 

It has been a great puzzle to me 
that for years Officinalis Rubra was 
practically ignored. It did not appear 
in the earlier symposiums of the 
A. P.S. This, at least, has been cor- 
rected and the grand old variety now 
rates 8.8. I would add five points to 
that. It is true that it is not what 
one would call fragrant, but then, I 
don’t know of any other true red that 
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is especially pleasing to the discrim- 
inating nose, in spite of the frequent 
catalogue descriptions which read, 
“pleasing fragrance,” or, not so en- 
thusiastically, “fragrance not un- 
pleasant.” 

To sum up, Officinalis Rubra is a 
red of outstanding color, the earliest 
of all good Peonies, a good bloomer, 
and thoroughly dependable year after 
year without dividing. 

Now for the pink: This is a more 
difficult choice for there are so many 
in the pink and rose shades that ap- 
proach perfection. I think I should 
choose Judge Berry. This is a variety 
that is not as well known as it should 
be, largely because it is too early to 
appear at its best on the show tables. 
It is almost as early as Edulis Su- 
perba, a profuse bloomer, strong and 
dependable grower, and deliciously 
fragrant. The color is not easy to 
describe—a soft pink—not absolutely 
uniform but delicately tinted and 
shaded. To me there is a certain 
charm in Judge Berry found only in 
a few of this type in which the petals 
are not too closely packed. I would, 
unhesitatingly, recommend Judge 
Berry for any collection and I under- 
stand that it is especially well suited 
to southern gardens where many va- 
rieties do not bloom well. 


In choosing the white, I can’t make 
any claim to originality. It is Le- 
Cygne which is worth every point of 
the high rating given it by Peony 
growers everywhere. I have never 
walked through a Peony garden, nor 
have I ever attended a Peony show, 
where LeCynge did not always stand 
out as the ideal white. It is the em- 
bodiment of everything that is pure, 
chaste, and altogether lovely. I don’t 
know whether LeCygne has any faults 
or imperfections. If so, I have never 
discovered them. I believe it to be 
not only the choicest white Peony, but 
equal if not superior in beauty to any 
flower of any kind throughout the 
whole world. 


PHIL J. HUMMEL, (Minn.) 








Individual Preference 
for Peonies 


I would like to add a few lines to 
the article by Peony Lover, in March 
FLOWER GROWER. I am also fond of 
the pale pink and creamy yellow 
Peonies, and I have quite a few of the 
pink and yellow varieties, mostly old 
ones but as good as any. Golden 
Harvest is very good. I also like 
Alice de Julvecourt, a beauty; Gloire 
de Chas. Gombault, Graziella, Madam 
De Vatry, Prolifera, and Tricolor, a 
very old variety but as yellow as any. 

Among the new ones I have Fanny 
Crosby and Molly Stark. Both are 
good, and in a few years I hope to be 
able to say more about these last two. 
It is almost impossible to pick out 
— for others, as tastes differ so 
much. 


PEONY FAN, (N.Y.) 
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Indigo Bush and Where It Grows 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ering shrubs that are still rov- 

ing fields and meadows, neg- 
lected, principally because they make 
themselves common. They are neg- 
lected rather than rejected because 
people are accustomed to seeing them 
almost daily. 


Mere are the worthy wild flow- 


tard Indigo (Amorpha fruticosa), a 
plant that is handsome enough to war- 
rant its transplanting to any lawn 
where the soil is somewhat damp. Its 
leaves are about ten inches long with 
11 to 21 oval or elliptic leaflets that 
are graceful enough in themselves to 
warrant transplanting the _ shrub. 








Where I found Indigo Bush growing profusely in southeastern Tennessee. 


Incidentally, 


in the gap between the two hills in the distance is the village of Graysville, Georgia 


In this respect, however, “familiar- 
ity does not breed contempt” but neg- 
lect. 

While tramping about my old boy- 
hood haunts a few weeks ago, I met 
a common wild shrub growing in the 
damp meadows. I must confess that 
I have been guilty of neglecting it, 
and yet I have been tramping through 
its haunts for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

This shrub is Indigo Bush or Bas- 














Indigo Bush at the time 
shedding 


flowers are 
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But the flowers are far superior in 
beauty to the foliage. The 3 to 6 
inch spikes are very dense in panicles 
that stand almost straight up. The 
flowers are dark purple, which finally 
give way to small, stout, glandular 
pods. 

Indigo Bush is a most interesting 
shrub and which is reported to grow 
from 5 to 20 feet tall, yet I have never 
found a single bush of the hundreds 
that I have examined which stood at 
a height greater than seven feet. It 
thrives from Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin, south, and its fine feathery 
foliage will always make it a popular 
plant. The person who is not a close 
observer is likely to make the mistake 
of taking it for a Black Locust or an 
Acacia of some sort. 

There are some ten to fifteen closely- 
related species of Amorphas that are 
found growing in North America as 
far South as Mexico and all of them 
have the handsome pinnate foliage 
with blue or purple flowers set in up- 
right spikes. 

Indigo Bush has many variations 
but all of them are attractive. I find 
them growing on overflow ground, 
also at the foot of hills where the land 
gives way to level ground. 





The Mysterious Whirlwind 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


WOULD rather watch the curious 

antics of a Whirlwind than to eat 

a meal when extremely hungry. 
The smallest kind of a Whirlwind 
seems to exert a hypnotic power over 
me. Last Summer on a Saturday 
afternoon on one of the busy streets 
in Memphis, I forgot the crowds, 
charmed at the appearance of a Whirl- 
wind that raised much sand and dust 
and scraps of newspapers, so that I 
screamed aloud when a man driving 
a large automobile struck it center! 
It was the first Whirlwind victim of 
an automobile accident that I have 
ever witnessed! 

But one of the most amusing “dust 
devils,” as a Whirlwind is often called, 
which I have ever observed, was a 
miniature one indeed, about three feet 
in diameter. It started directly in 
frent of me on the hot sidewalk. The 
only litter that it was able to stir 
about was a chewing-gum wrapper 
and one brown maple leaf, each of 
which lay facing the other directly 
in the Whirlwind zone. The current 
moved round and round, and the chew- 
ing-gum wrapper seemed to be in hot 
pursuit of the dry leaf. A man is a 
very strange animal. Let an inan- 
imate object behave as a human being 
and he will find amusement in the ob- 
servation, not short of a thriller. Let 
an object with life take the role of 
the inanimate object, and man will 
pause. A temporary lull in the breeze 
let the wrapper and the leaf squat on 





the pavement. Suddenly the current 
revived and the chase began again in 
earnest. Another lull and the wrapper 
and leaf paused a moment as if 
planning for a more rapid chase. I 
do not know what the pedestrians 
thought when they heard me laugh 
aloud as if I were sitting in the 
bleachers watching a ball game, but I 
staid with that Whirlwind until both 
actors had settled down for the eve- 
ning. 

My most recent observation was a 
Whirlwind that started in a cornfield 
where the corn was standing in large 
shocks. When the Whirlwind grabbed 
up a heavy shock and slammed it 
against the ground, the noise made 
was equal to that caused by a falling 
tree. It then collected all the fodder 
and moved across a cornfield with dry 
corn-blade banners unfurled! When 
it had finished, the sky for acres 
around was flecked with thousands of 
tiny bits of various refuse and dry 
corn leaves. 

In the morning, on a clear day, the 
sun heats the air close to the ground 
until it becomes warmer and lighter 
than the upper atmosphere which is 
so much heavier that the weight 
pushes the warmer air upwards in a 
rush. Soon an invisible chimney is 
formed of the upward draught, which 
becomes visible as it picks up dust and 
debris in its rotations toward the 
skies, and behold-a wonderful Whirl- 
wind is born into the world! 
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Ants Cannot Keep Secrets 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


OOD news cannot be suppressed, 
even in an Ant colony. Last 
Summer I gathered a basket of 

Grapes and left them on the kitchen 
table for a day and a night. I noticed 
a number of Ants galloping here and 
there over the bunches. 

The following day the Grapes were 
disposed of, so were the few Ants that 
were left in the basket. But the in- 
troduction of these Ants into my 
kitchen gave me their repeated visits 
for several months thereafter, until 
so many of them came in that they 
became a pest. 

The facts are, the few Ants that 
came with the Grapes got in easy ac- 
cess to some food on the kitchen table, 
which was more palatable than the 
grape juice. They managed to find their 
way outside the room, and soon were 
in direct communication with their 
hosts of brothers. The information 
thus leaked out that I had in my 
house, some very palatable food, and 
as a result, the small crowd of Ants 
kept on growing until probably each 
member of the colony of worker Ants 
had visited my kitchen. 

After trying in vain to outwit them, 
I experimented by treating many of 
them cruelly, hoping that the spread- 
ing of the news among the workers 
would have a tendency to frighten 
them away. The crowds diminished, 
but the appetites of many were far 
greater than the fear of personal in- 
jury! 

The Ant is often taken up on sus- 
picion and accused falsely of doing 
much damage, simply because he is 
caught in bad company, especially 
among plant lice on growing plants. 

In most instances, when you see 
Ants on plants, they are not directly 
guilty of committing plant depreda- 


tions, but are merely herding the plant 
lice there. They are very jealous of 
the small creatures whom they guard, 
while they stick their beaks under the 
leaf surface and suck the juice from 
the plants. The surplus juice is con- 
verted into honeydew and if you ex- 
amine a plant louse carefully, you will 
find two small ducts or .tubes pro- 
truding from its back. Through these 
two tubes the sweet milk is ejected, 
and it is a matter of easy observation 
to watch the Ants compelling the plant 
lice or aphids, to emit the sweet liquid. 

Just let any creature appear that 
may threaten the lives of the lice-cows 
and a warfare immediately is begun. 
An Ant is so determined that he will 
fight to his death if necessary, in the 
defense of his cows. 

When the pasturage runs low, the 
Ant removes his herd to fresh fields, 
for although he does not keep a set of 
books, an Ant is quick to learn when 
a cow is proving unprofitable. 

The body of a plant louse is so con- 
structed that its breathing pores be- 
come choked when a solution made of 
about one pound of good laundry soap 
to four gallons of water is showered 
over him, and the Ants must then take 
to their heels and leave behind many 
dead bodies of their herd! 

When you see a long trail of Ants 
coming and going you will observe as 
they meet they put their heads to- 
gether. The colony has a common 
scent, and each Ant must carry it as 
his password or identification badge. 
If by some mishap an Ant gets into 
a shower of slop or some other liquid 
that bears a strong scent which de- 
stroys his own, the next brother that 
he meets will conclude that he is an 
enemy and a combat ensues in which 
one or both Ants may lose its life. 





Facts About Chiggers 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


as an insect, you have blundered 

in his classification. You know 
him by the name of “Chigger” but the 
Englishman and the Irishman speak 
of him as the “Gooseberry-bug!” His 
race is the real organization of reds 
in America, for he is a mite-like an- 
archist of the most dreaded type. He 
strikes at the Government only by 
striking at the common people! 

The Chigger is a wonder in the 
animal world,—a minute red dot so 
thoroughly animated with power that 
he can run with great speed over the 
human body. Since you know that an 
insect is a creature that owns six legs, 
when you find a Chigger trespassing 
on your body and place him under the 
microscope and see that he has six 
legs only, then you feel justified in 
speaking of him as an insect. He has 


i: YOU have ever referred to him 


these positive marks of an insect, but 
our familiar and detested impostor 
is only passing through his childhood 
days, hence to judge his class from his 
appearance on his first personal visit 
is to err. 

He lurks about  Lichen-covered 
boulders, Huckleberry and Blackberry 
bushes and in old leaves he is surely 
very much at home and ready to en- 
tertain company. He seems to know 
just about the nature spots that will 
attract the hiker and the picknicker. 

For more than twenty years I lived 
in the haunts of the most athletic race 
of Chiggers in the South, and they 
rarely ever caused me noticeable an- 
noyance. However, not many years 


elapsed after I removed to the city 
when I revisited their haunts their 
bites proved very poisonous to me. On 
one occasion 300 Chiggers that got on 
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my body and bit me simultaneously, 
sent me to bed with a fever that lasted 
three days. For myself, I have found 
that when Chiggers feed on my blood 
for a few days in succession, that I 
seem to become inoculated, and their 
bites thereafter, at least for that sea- 
son, do not annoy me. Perhaps in the 
future, hikers who are greatly an- 
noyed by Chiggers will be able to take 
a serum that will cause them to be 
able to resist their bites. 

Almost every person has seen a 
House Fly come sauntering up wear- 
ing the reddest kind of dots on its 
body. Each red dot is simply an 
adult Chigger, and a Chigger is at 
home when it is living on the bodies 
of Flies and Grasshoppers. If it is a 
female Chigger, she finally gets off of 
the Fly’s body and lays a pile of 
eggs, possibly 400 of them or more 
on the ground. The eggs hatch out 
and each newborn child is observed 
to have six legs, each of which is 
tipped with a claw. If it climbs on 
your body and sinks itself under the 
skin and feasts, the chances are ten 
to one that it loses its life. It should 
go to the body of a Fly instead. When 
it drops to the ground and crawls into 
a secluded place it is transformed into 
an eight-legged creature proving it- 
self a relative of the Scorpion and the 
Spider. 

In Europe, these human pests have 
proved so powerful as to interfere 
with the harvesting of farm crops, 
which earned for them the name of 
“Harvest Mites,” but in the Southern 
United States the Chigger usually re- 
treats in front of the ax and sticks 
more closely to the woodlands and the 
neglected spots on the farm. 

Flowers-of-sulphur rubbed on the 
legs, from the knees down, before a 
person ventures into the haunts of the 
Chigger will prove so distasteful to 
him that he will let you alone. 





Random Nature Notes 


The Cork Oak tree produces the 
bark of commerce known by that 
name. The tree grows in the islands 
of the Mediterranean, also in Port- 
ugal, Spain, Tunisia, Morocco and 
Algeria. 


A nature-lover residing on Lookout 
Mountain reports to me an interesting 
fight between a pair of Summer Tan- 
agers and a family of Wasps beneath 
the eaves of her house where the wasp- 
nest was located. The Birds finally 
succeeded in pecking out the young 
Wasps and making a meal of them. 


The bud-glue that coats the buds 
of the Horse Chestnut tree is eagerly 
sought by Honeybees for propolis for 
use in stopping cracks. 

The Doodle Bug or Ant Lion walks 
backwards, and always under cover 
of the loose sand, when possible. 


The pear-shaped tubers of Ground 
Nut, Apios tuberosa, are delicious, and 
this vine’s handsome flowers are in 
bloom in August and September. 
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Mushrooms 
BY C. H. ROBINSON, (lIIl.) 


probably long before, many species 

of fungi have been used as food 
by mankind. Such Mushrooms as the 
Caesar Amanita—the only one of the 
family not poisonous—and other 
tested varieties were highly regarded 
as dainties at the Lucullian feasts of 
wealthy Romans, and were no doubt 
in use by the common people. 

During the whole of the historian 
period, Mushrooms have constituted 
part of the regular diet of most of the 
European countries, and the cultiva- 
tion of edible species for home con- 
sumption and export has been a busi- 
ness of importance: So much so, in- 
deed, that in France and perhaps in 
some other countries, it is supervised 
and regulated by law, and Mushroom 
fairs or exhibitions are annually held 
in many towns and cities. 

More recently, Mushrooms have at- 
tained considerable prominence in the 
menues of restaurants and other 
tables in the United: States; it being 
stated that more than thirty-eight 
million pounds were imported into this 
country during the five years immedi- 
ately before the World War; and in 
addition, the large output of our own 
growers and quantities of wild species 
were also consumed. 

For many years the growing of 
Mushrooms for the market has been a 
profitable industry in the vicinity of 
our large cities, and they are on daily 
display in many food shops in Chicago 
and other cities. 

The variety most common in our 
markets is the common Meadow or 
Pasture Mushroom, (Agaricus cam- 
pestris) now extensively cultivated 
in this country. This may also be 


Grob the dawn of history and 





Hydnum iaciniantum,— 


a beautiful Mushroom 


found wild in grassy places, lawns and 
pastures, but never in the woods. 

So much interest has recently been 
taken in the identification of our wild 
edible varieties of fungi that Mush- 
room Clubs have been organized in 
many of our cities, and with the aid 
of several illustrated Bulletins of the 
U. 8S. Agricultural Department, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, Flower 
Grower, Nature Magazine, and a few 
other publications, an intelligent per- 
son who will explore the woods and 
fields at the proper season, may soon 
acquire sufficient acquaintance to 
safely identify a few of the edible 
varieties for use, and of the deadly 
poisonous ones to be avoided. 

However, no one should be rash 
enough to eat or recommend to others 
any kind of a fungous growth until ab- 
solutely sure of its edible quality; and 
it is safe to reverse the instruction 
given to the jury in criminal cases, 
and consider each Mushroom guilty 
until found innocent, beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. 

For this purpose “Rules for Be- 
ginners,” formulated by Prof. W. G. 
Farlow, late of the Botany Depart- 
ment of the Harvard University, are 
probably the best. These are: 


(1) Avoid fungi when in the button or 
unexpanded state; also those in 
which the flesh has begun to decay, 
even if only slightly. 

Avoid all fungi which have death 
cups, stalks with a swollen base sur- 
rounded by a sac-like or scaly en- 
velope, especially if the gills are 
white. 

Avoid fungi having a milky juice, 
unless the milk is reddish. 

Avoid fungi on which the cap, or 
pileus, is thin in proportion to the 
gills, and in which the gills are 
nearly all of equal length, especially 
if the pileus is bright-colored. 
Avoid all tube-bearing fungi in 
which the flesh changes color when 
cut or broken or where the mouths 
of the tubes are reddish, and in case 
of other tube-bearing fungi experi- 
ment with caution. 

Fungi which have a sort of spider 
web or flocculent ring round the 
upper part of the stalk should, in 
general, be avoided. 


These rules—1-2- and 5 are abso- 
lute, but there are some exceptions to 
the others. 

For several seasons past, the writer 
has, with the aid of such publications 
as are mentioned above and his 
camera, made a study of the very 
many wild varieties of fungous 
growth found in the hills, marshy 
woods and timbered flats of the Sand 
Dunes of Indiana surrounding the 
southern end of Lake Michigan, and 
is now able to identify, for the table, 
perhaps a dozen varieties, as well as 
some of the poisonous kinds to be 
avoided. . There are at least two of 
the deadly Amanitas—the Phalloides 
and the Mescaria—, which I have 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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identified, and there are several in- 
edible or doubtful. 

The well-known Morels, (Morchella 
exculenta,) which appear mostly in 
the Spring, I need not describe, but 
they are occasionally found in the 
dune region and are freely used as 
found by the finders; so, also, are some 
of the Coral, the Oyster and Puffball 
Mushrooms by those who know them 
well. 

I make photographs of each new 
kind as I discover it, and find this a 
great assistance in identification, en- 
abling me to recognize them on later 
outings. 

Each season I find some not dis- 
covered before, and in the late Sum- 
mer of last year I found the most 
beautiful variety I have ever seen. I 
had no mushroom book with me and 
so filled my lunch box and took a 
pound or so home, where I soon cer- 
tainly identified it as Hydnum lacin- 
iantum, a relative of the Coral Mush- 
room family. I persuaded my land- 
lady to fry it in butter—which she 
did with fear and trembling, and I no- 
ticed her watching me closely for the 
remainder of the evening. I ate a good 
quantity of it for the others at the 
table had “cold feet,” though they said 
it was their stomachs. I found it most 
delicious, having a fine flavor, and to 
the taste, much like well done pot- 
roast. I know it is not poisonous, for 
I am still here, and hope to eat more 
of the same next season. 

It is certainly the most beautiful 
Mushroom or fungous growth I have 
ever seen. They grow on rotting logs 
in clumps as large as my two hands 
from the single stem; are pure white, 
almost translucent, with leafy lace- 
like branches which turn down, in con- 
trast with their relative the Coral 
Hydnum, the branches of which are 
nearly perpendicular, with thicker 
stems, and much less lacy and beau- 
tiful. The H. laciniantum really much 
resembles a large white Chrysanthe- 
mum. 





Propagating Oriental Poppy 


Btn large clump may be divided 
into several clumps. Their roots 
are long and slender, something like 
the old-fashioned Bleeding Heart, and 
are transplanted twice a year;—in the 
Spring, then again in the Fall when 
their leaves die down. That is their 
dormant season. 

Transplant when the ground is wet 
after a good rain. Dig a hole the 
same length as the roots. You do not 
cut or break them. They are all sepa- 
rate. Have one side of the hole 
straight down, hold the roots against 
the straight side, then pack the earth 
firmly on the roots. The earth must 
be packed close. Then water. 

Seed is planted in the Spring as 
soon as the ground is warm. Do not 
plant deeply. Just cover the seed. 
The only kind that does not come true 
to name is the new Perry’s White. 

Mrs. ADDIE M. PEARSON, ( Mich.) 
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Editorial Notes 


WONDER why Amaryllis Halli 

which seems to be so very desirable 
is so little known and so difficult to 
find? Recently a letter came from a 
New Hampshire reader of THE 
FLOWER GROWER asking where it could 
be obtained, as a search through cata- 
logues had not been fruitful. I often 
wonder why the idea seems to obtain 
that we can give information on all 
garden subjects. If they only knew 
our ignorance! But there are two 
kinds of knowledge; what one really 
knows, and what one can search for 
and thus find out. Not having per- 
sonal knowledge of this hardy Am- 
aryllis I resorted to the finding-out 
kind. One thing I have discovered is 
that sooner or later someone is nearly 
sure to be found who can supply the 
desired information, on any subject. 

Some few miles north of Utica in a 
garden that “came of age” now long 
ago, Amaryllis Halli grows and blooms 
well despite the cold Winters which 
are even a little more severe there 
than here in the city. ‘There are 
two colors, the best being Lycoris 
squamigera, a soft apricot-lilac. The 
other is Lycoris purpurea, a purple. 
The broad strap-like leaves come up 


first and die down in July. The tall 
flowering stems come up without 
leaves in late August. They are 


hardy and very good.” 
A few dealers do list them. 


Is there any creature quite so will- 
ing to “Let Dad do it” as a full grown 
young Bird? How often we see full- 
fledged Birds, Robins especially, 
(probably because they are so numer- 
ous around our houses we notice their 
ways, but likely they are no different 
from others) following after a parent 
and waiting to be fed. Well, one eve- 
ning while sitting on an upper piazza 
I saw a couple of Robins. The only 
noticeable difference was that one did 
not have the dark head of an adult 
male but did have the speckled breast 
that told its youthful age. All the eve- 
ning it calmly reposed in the same 


spot and let its father travel back and 
forth bringing it bugs. It certainly 
looked like laziness pure and simple. 


A neighbor had an odd experience 
with a baby Robin. While sitting on 
the front porch she noticed a little 
tailless Robin on the bottom step, so 
she quietly leaned over and putting 
out her hand said coaxingly, ‘““Come on 
up, don’t be afraid.” To her surprise 
the babe hopped up one step, so she 
invited it again. Step by step it came 
right up to her out-stretched hand. 
Not a bit afraid, it stayed on the steps 
all the afternoon and the mother came 
and fed it. Next morning it was dis- 
covered on the back steps in a flower 
pot under a plant. The family kept 
away from the steps so as not to 
frighten the mother and babe. 


Another instance of strange fear- 
lessness in animals has been shown 
by “Sammy Bullfrog” who resides in 
my Lily Pool. One day while thinning 
out Arrowheads that had made too 
rank a growth and were filling up the 
Pool, I noticed my big golden-breasted 
Frog quietly reposing only a few 
inches from my hand. Moving my 
hand slowly over to him I gently 
stroked his head and back. The big 
fellow seemed to like such attention 
but when I attempted to go a bit 
farther and pick him up, he backed 
away out of my hand. Another time 
I was picking some Water Lilies and 
again stroked Sammy while he re- 
mained perfectly still. All visitors to 
the Pool are greeted with a booming 
croak. I cannot flatter myself that 
Sammy is partial to me for he allowed 
a young friend to stroke him too. 





Useful Hints for September 


PEsuArs the greatest garden work 
of all during early September is 
transplanting seedlings and separat- 
ing perennials in preparation for an- 
other year. Seedlings should be put 
into their permanent places as soon as 
possible, so that they can get well- 
established long before cold weather 
comes. Later on look them over and 
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be very sure they are well-firmed into 
the ground, or frost may heave them 
out. Many plants were winter-killed 
last Winter by being forced out of the 
ground. There was almost no snow 
to cover them, much of the time dur- 
ing very severe cold spells. Deep snow 
is inconvenient in many ways, but it 
is a wonderful protection in gardens. 


More and*more are we hearing 
about sowing seed in the Fall. The 
strong seeds survive and produce the 
most vigorous young plants much 
earlier than from spring sowing. The 
latter part of September is perhaps 
safest. We do not want any of the 
seed to germinate until Spring as tiny 
plants would hardly be strong enough 
to go through the Winter. Some 
kinds of seed will not germinate until 
Spring even if they are sown now, or 
earlier. Fraxinella seed was sowed 
last season as soon as it ripened, but 
nothing came of it. About the middle 
of June long after all hope had been 
given up, a dozen little plants were 
discovered and are growing rapidly. 
Try to learn if possible the germinat- 
ing habits of the seed you plant. By 
all means do not give them up too 
easily; protect the spot where they re- 
pose and watch patiently for a long 
time before disturbing them. 

Sometimes we have to use rather 
drastic measures in September, dispos- 
ing of annuals that still have some 
bloom, to make places for setting out 
the new plants and for bulbs. If sep- 
arating must be done the borders will 
have to be cleared up early even at the 
sacrifice of late flowers. It is not 
safe to wait until frost has entirely 
put the garden out of commission. 


One of the members of the Utica 
Garden Club remarked in the Spring 
that she really had no weeds in her 
garden. Then she added, “I think it 
is because I weeded so thoroughly last 
Fall.” Fall weeding certainly means 
a lot. The best time of all, is before 
the weeds go to seed. Every one left 
means a plentiful crop of new weeds 
the following year. Try if possible to 
get your garden free of all weeds now. 
Most of us get discouraged and think, 
“Oh well, I never can get the better 
of them now, I'll wait until Spring 
and then go at them.” Let’s see if 
we cannot conquer that feeling and 
save ourselves time and strength next 
Spring by devoting the cool days of 
September and the rest of the year 
to cleaning up. The early spring 
weeks are more than crowded with 
gardening so all that can be accom- 
plished before Winter is so much clear 
gain. 


September is none too early to begin 
supplying food for the Birds, to at- 
tract them for the Winter. If they 
learn that food may be counted on, 
they will form the habit of visiting 
your garden and somehow or other the 
news will spread. When food is not 
supplied until Mid-winter only an oc- 
casional Bird will discover it. Melon 


(Continued at bottom of next column) 
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Some Unusual Annuals 
BY FANNIE CASE 


HE Ricinus, or Castor Bean, al- 

though not really rare, is only 

occasionally seen in gardens. 
When grown it gives quite a tropical 
appearance. The bronzy-green leaves 
and fuzzy fruits are very striking. I 
have had them in my garden with a 
single leaf measuring 32 inches across. 
They are gross feeders and grow very 
large if conditions are to their liking. 

Salpiglossis are very fine annuals, 
growing about two feet tall and hav- 
ing trumpet-shaped blossoms in a 
large range of colors. Because of the 
flowers they are sometimes called 
Trumpet flowers. They are very good 
for cutting, as they mix well with 
other flowers and last a long time. 

Euphorbia, or Snow-on-the-Moun- 
tain, with its green and white leaves 
and tiny white flowers makes a lovely 
contrast in the garden and is fine for 
cutting. Once started it will easily 
self-sow and thus takes care of itself. 

This year I planted the annual Gyp- 
sophila. It grew faster than any other 
seeds I sowed, and we liked it so well 
we will surely have more another year. 
It comes in both white and pink. It 
is one of the things that needs to be 
sown for a succession of bloom, as its 
period of life is short. If a new patch 
were started every week the dainty 
blooms could always be had for bou- 
quets. 

Kochia, or Summer Cypress, is good 
for an annual hedge or border, because 
of its fine foliage and good shape. It 
is bright-green during the Summer 
and in the Autumn turns red, making 
a gorgeous showing. In the Middle 
West it becomes very large. 

If one wants something for winter 
bouquets, as well as bloom in the gar- 
den, try the Strawflowers and Globe 
Amaranth. The former need a lot of 
space as they grow quite large. To do 
well they also require a sunny spot. 
The Cockscombs, Celosia cristata, are 
curious in appearance and interesting 
in the garden because they are differ- 
ent from most flowers. There is a 
plumed variety called the Chinese 
Woolflower that can be used for win- 
ter bouquets. 

One seldom sees the Ornamental 
Gourds in gardens, although they are 
interesting annual climbers. Perhaps 
because they take too much room for 
the small garden they have to be left 
out like so many interesting plants. 
Gourds belong to the Squash family 
and have much the same manner of 
growth, although they should be al- 





and squash seeds if chopped up are 
acceptable to many visitors. In fact, 
lots of otherwise waste material can 
be dried during the Summer and 
saved. When Birds once get in the 
habit of coming to you for their meals 
they will keep you busy trying to find 
enough to supply their appetites. 


lowed to climb on trellises or over 
fences rather than on the ground as 
Squash do. The fruit are of many 
shapes and various sizes. Some are 
plain-yellow while others are striped 
with brown and shades of green. The 
Gourds can be dried and kept indef- 
initely. Some of them make good 
stocking darners. 

In these days, Annuals are not as 
popular as Perennials, but still they 
have their place and one that cannot 
be filled by Perennials either. They 
require considerable room and much 
the same soil and care as vegetables. 
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In fact if they are wanted chiefly for 
cutting, the vegetable garden, pro- 
vided one has one, is the best place 
for growing Annuals. Spring bloom 
cannot be supplied by Annuals. They 
come on later and fill in the gaps often 
left between blooming periods in the 
hardy borders. Great masses of color 
can be obtained during the latter half 
of Summer and through the Fall from 
Annuals. Most of them require con- 
stant picking to keep up a long period 
of flowering. Unless this is done they 
follow the natural course of going to 
seed and then dying. Thwarted in 
this, they go bravely on forming more 
blossoms until finally allowed to go to 
seed. Most of them will bloom right 
up till frost comes. 


The “Blue” Racer—Built for Speed 


BY LESTER R. DAVIS, (Mo.) 


HE Blue Racer is commonly 
feared and needlessly slaugh- 
tered. It is not a dangerous or 
poisonous reptile. Indeed it is valu- 
able in holding in check many of the 
smaller mammals of wood and field. 

A bad reputation is dangerous, and 
the Blue Racer carries this curse. “I 
was picking berries when a Blue Racer 
chased me.” You have been told this. 
Possibly it did, but probably not. 

The Blue Racer is slim, graceful and 
very active in movement. In fact, for 
mere sport try and capture the next 
one you see. With lightning-like 
speed it will seek to escape. Gen- 
erally you will be left “looking about” 
wondering where it went. I have seen 
the Blue Racer when pursued, ab- 
solutely disappear; its movements be- 
ing too quick for the eye. On another 
occasion the pursuer caught hold of 
the Snake, but was left holding a few 
inches of its tail, while the Snake 
went scurrying down the hill. There 
is nothing slow or sluggish about this 





Snake. Neither is it agressive in its 
attitude towards man. 

However, if escape is cut off, the 
Blue Racer will fight boldly. It is very 
dexterous in striking and has a 
tenacious hold. A specimen recalled 
to mind, had bitten the thumb of a 
friend. The Snake worked its jaws* 
apparently in order to secure a firmer 
hold. The only way he could get it 
loose was to pull it off, with the sac- 
rifice of several small teeth on the part 
of the Snake. Even then the bite 
hardly drew blood. 

The farm boy doing plowing in late 
August may possibly turn up eggs of 
the Blue Racer. These eggs have been 
deposited during June or July. The 
number may vary from one to two 
dozen. If the eggs are kept in a box 
of soil, copying Nature as near as pos- 
sible, an opportunity will be at hand to 
observe a very interesting natural 
phenomena. In early September the 
eggs will hatch. 


*Forward. 





Biue Racer Snake 
(Photo by John W. Weber) 
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Tree Propagation 


To THE EpITOR:— 

I want to produce scions of the Dogwood, Red- 
bud and the Service Tree. They are native trees 
of this section. How shall I proceed? I also 
wonder if I can root-graft the Holly to roots of 
the Silver-leafed Maple, and make them grow as 
rapidly as the Maple, and produce the red berries 
of the Holly. O. H. A. 

Answer:—The Dogwood, (Cornus 
mas,) is propagated readily from seed 
and is used as a stock upon which to bud 
the named kinds. Soft-wooded kinds, 
such as Cornus stolonifera, may be prop- 
agated by cuttings and _ herbaceous 
species, like Cornus canadensis, by di- 
visions. 

The Redbud, (Cercis,) may be prop- 
agated by seeds while the Service Berry, 
Amelanchier, is propagated by seeds, lay- 
ers, and cuttings grafted on Crataegus, 
Quince, and Mountain Ash. 


I doubt very much if you can success- 
fully root-graft the Holly onto roots of 
the Silver Maple. They are not at all 
related and I doubt if the union would 
be successful. Still if you are of the ex- 
perimental mind you will probably want 
to try it anyway. 

H. B. T., (in Rural New-Yorker) 





Palms in the House 


To THE EpIror :— 

Will you let me know how to take care of a 
Palm, regarding watering and fertilizing? It is 
a Canary Date Palm. G. D., (N.Y.) 

Answer:—All the Palms ordinarily 
grown as house plants thrive in partial 
shade, and do well in an ordinary living- 
room. They should not be repotted until 
the mass of roots fills the soil; then a pot 
only one size larger should be used. Too 
large a pot, and too much water are 
detrimental. There should be ample 


drainage in the bottom of the pot, to 
carry off excess water. A mixture of 
well-rotted sod, leaf mold and a little 
sand will meet the requirements of most 
Palms. Although such plants must not 
become very dry at the root, water stand- 
ing in the soil is injurious. Repotting is 
done in Spring or early Summer. While 
a little old rotted stable manure may be 
mixed in the potting compost, other fer- 
tilizers are not advised. During the 
Summer it is desirable to put such Palms 
out-of-doors, in a sheltered or partially 
shaded place.—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Arranging Flower Garden 


To THE EpIToR :— 


I have a little problem in arranging my flower 
garden so that it will show to the best advantage 
and would appreciate your suggestions. 

My garden plot is a space about 80 feet by 100 
or more long, the long side running east and west. 
There are no buildings to be taken in considera- 
tion as I want to make this little spot a place of 
beauty and restfulness. I have about a hundred 
varieties of Iris, not many of each kind, about 
sixty plants of various Peonies, about a thousand 
Glads, some Lilies of different kinds, some newer 
Delphiniums, about 24 Tea Roses, about eight 
Climbing Roses, about fifty Dahlias, some Asters 
and a few other Annuals besides a variety of 
shrubs like Snowball, Persian Lilac, French Lilac, 
etc., and nearly forgot to add that there are some 
Phlox, Columbine, Gaillardia, Violas and Pansies. 

There is a little hill along the north side that 
parallels the length about thirty feet and about 
fifteen feet in depth, on a gradual incline. 

Orro L. H. Wiiue, (Minn.) 

Answer :—Attached sketch will give a 
very good idea of proposed planting plan. 
In place of the Rose Garden a Lily Pool 
could be substituted. The key to plant- 


ing is as follows: 
P—Peonies 


X—Iris 
D—Dahlias 
S—Shrubs 


O. W. HorrMman 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


INFORMATION ABOUT GARDEN TRACTORS 
WANTED 


Will some of the readers of the “Query © 


& Answers Department” give their ex- 
perience with garden tractors? 

Are they satisfactory in work, and de- 
pendable in action? 

I want one to cultivate between rows 
of Peonies, 4 feet apart, also to go 
astride rows of Jonquils, 18 inches apart. 

Are they dependable to plow ground 
in the Spring, as well as to cultivate it 
during the Summer? What is the cost 
of upkeep, oil, gas, and average repair 
bill, for say one year? 


THEODORE E. GoopricH, (IIl.) 


SAVING DELPHINIUM SEED 


Can you tell me what the practice is 
in saving Delphinium seed from this 
year’s blooms? I have tried seed from 
several different sources but very little 
success with it germinating, probably 
because it is not perfectly fresh seed, 
but I thought if I took the seed right 
from the plants it would be more apt 
to come. 

Will you kindly advise me just how to 
go about saving the seed? Does seed 
generally come true from the plant you 
select from; i.e., will the seedlings grown 
from seed of a certain Delphinium be of 
the same shade? 


Scott B. PELTON, (Penna.) 


BREEDING TROPICAL FISH 


You publish interesting facts about 
many things but I have seen no article 
on the care or breeding of Tropical Fish, 
and I am especially interested in those 
called Guppies. Would appreciate any 
information on this subject. 


L. S. SCHEINDLINGER, (Pa.) 


WHEN DOES MAGIC LILY BLOOM? 


How old does the Magic Lily have to 
be before it blooms? 

I have had one two years in the 
ground. It was about the size of a large 
walnut when planted, but has not 
bloomed unless it does this Fall yet. 

It came up this Spring with a nice 
bunch of leaves about 8 or 10 inches 
high and has now nicely died down. 

I also have one of John Lewis Child’s 
Hybrids that lived out over Winter. 
Am looking for it to bloom before long. 


STELLA DOLIN, (Okla.) 


ENGLISH AND DUTCH IRIS 


‘Will some one inform me the best 
treatment of the English and Dutch Iris 
for Oklahoma? At what stage after 
blooming is the best time to take up, 
before planting again in Fall? 


STELLA DOLIN, (Okla.) 


COLUMBINES DO POORLY 


I would appreciate it if some grower 
of Hybrid Columbines would advise me 
about the trouble I am having in raising 
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this flower. A very small percentage of 
them grow to full maturity and bloom; 
most of them wilting, turning yellow and 
gradually defoliaging, and being so 
dwarfed that the plant dies down. 

I am under the impression that the soil 
perhaps has something to do with this, 
and would like to know the best soil in 
which to grow this flower and whether 
they should be in the sunshine or partial 
shade. 

If it is not the soil, is it an insect? 

I am particularly interested in this 
flower of the better types, but I have 
been very unsuccessful in raising them. 


L. G. Durr, (Tenn.) 


CARE OF TUBEROSE 


How should Tuberoses be cared for 
after they have bloomed in the garden? 
Also would like to know what the 
Caladium or Elephant’s Ear requires in 
the way of care and attention during 
storage. 

I will have some nice bulbs of both of 
these plants and want to know how they 
should be cared for during Winter. 


Mrs. C. B. STopparD, (N.Y.) 


FUCHSIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I have a Fuchsia that came up beside 
the parent plant and I have grown it for 
18 months and it has never bloomed, 
although it seems strong and healthy. 
Why is it that it does not bloom? I have 
taken slips from it and they do not bloom 
either. 

FANNY DyksTRA, (IIl.) 


RETARDING DELPHINIUM BLOOM 


Can some reader tell me if there is any 
way to retard or delay the time of bloom- 
ing of Delphiniums? 

E. F. THBEISEN, (Ia.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROCK GARDEN AND 
FISH POOL 


I want instructions for building a 
Rock Garden and Fish Pond about 20 
by 30 feet. Will it be necessary to have 
water running continuously for the Fish 
Pond or could it be circulated by pump- 
ing over a small falls, adding fresh 
water once daily? 

C. E. BUEHNER, (Mo.) 


CORRECT NAME OF BABY’S TEARS 


Can you tell me the scientific name of. 


a delicate plant used in this-latitude as 
a house plant, variously known as Pat’s 
Wig, Toby’s Taupe, Baby’s Tears, etc.? 
It grows in one dense clump or mass. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GILLILAN, (Ia.) 


PROPAGATING TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 


I would like a little information on the 
propagation of Tuberous-rooted Be- 


gonias. Are they propagated by rooting 
from a leaf or is there a different 
method? 


I have three that are growing beauti- 
fully. They were planted in Lily pots, 
“plunged” into the ground. I am won- 
dering if they can be taken up and con- 
tinued growing indoors, or if it is ab- 
solutely necessary that they have a rest 
period. 

Am I right in thinking that the rest 
season is necessary to assure blooming 
outdoors? 

I. J. ZIMMERMAN, ( Mich.) 
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ANSWERS 


THE NEWER VIOLAS 


Replying to Jack Miller, (Mo.,) as to 
the newer Violas: 

The Violas are one of the coming 
plants; introduced, so to speak, only a 
few years ago. 

The Viola Jersey Gem is now fairly 
well known. The flowers are a pure 
violet-blue, borne on long stems. The 
plants like the full sunshine and will 
bloom freely. 

Viola Jersey Jewel is a more recent 
addition, similar to Jersey Gem but the 
flowers are larger. 

Jersey Belle is a very new variety. 
The flowers are a clear mauve, not so tall 
as the Jersey Gem, so better suited to 
rock garden culture. 

White Jersey Gem is similar to Jersey 
Gem, only white instead of blue. 

Viola Odorata Rosina is one of the 
latest introductions. The flowers are 
pink and old-rose shades and very fra- 
grant. It is very thrifty and will grow 
under most adverse soil and climatic 
conditions. 

Viola Apricot is the new bedding 
Pansy. The flowers are of a_ lovely 
apricot-yellow shade. 

The Violas are hardy, but it is wise to 
protect in Winter to guard against late 
Spring thaws and freezes. 


L. S. SLATER, (N.Y.) 


CARE OF RED HO’ POKER PLANT 


Answering Mrs. J. A. Bittner, (L. I.,) 
Feb. 1930 issue: 


The Red Hot Poker Plant is supposed 
to be hardy south of Philadelphia. It 
withstood fifteen degrees below zero in 
my garden last Winter with only its 
own ripened foliage for protection, and 
the green leaves of the crowns show no 
injury. Where it is not safe to leave 
them out-of-doors, they should be stored 
in sand or sawdust in a cellar; very cold, 
but safe from frost. If the cellar is warm 
and there is more than the scantiest 
amount of moisture in the packing ma- 
terial, the plants will grow during the 
Winter, and weaken themselves by it. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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CARING FOR CALLA LILY 


Answering Mrs. H. K. Darrence, 
(Penna.) : 

I let my Lily rest all Summer by 
turning the pot on its side and once in 
a couple of weeks right it up and water 
good. In the late Fall, repot if it needs 
it, and put down in the basement; and 
about December first, or even later, I 
bring it up and water thoroughly with 
tepid water. After that every morning 
I pour on scalding water, but do not let 
it come in contact with the bulb. Just 
turn a little to one side so the water 
cannot reach the bulb. It never fails 
to bloom with. this treatment and I never 
had one rot. 


Mrs. E. M. HATHAWAY, (Ohio) 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


Answering D. H. Sanford: 

The Juneberry tree is found in two 
varieties, the Amelanchier Canadensis, 
(Downy Shadblow) which is the Com- 
mon Dwarf Juneberry and the Amel- 
anchier laevis, the Alleghany Shadblow. 

There are several Eastern 
who catalogue it. 

Mrs. JOHN G. SLATER, (N.Y.) 


nurseries 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


Answering Mrs. A. M. Garland, 
(H. 2.72 

The plant which you say died 
Winter was doubtless Campanula iso- 
phylla alba or White Italian Bellflower, 


sometimes called Star-of-Bethlehem. 

A dear old lady friend of mine gave 
her plant to me and I rooted several slips 
which are doing well in our greenhouse. 

I understand there is a variety which 
has blue flowers and a silvery leaf. 

Mrs. LaurRA B. SMITH, (R. I.) 


last 


HOW TO GROW JAPANESE IRIS 


Answering M. D. H., (S. C.,) 
issue: 

Would like to say that I have grown 
them successfully from seed, and with 
very little care. Planted seed in my cold 
frame one early Summer, and almost 


June 
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Garden of Rev. Dunbar, Tillsonburg, Ont. 
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forgot it. Fourteen slender shoots ap- 
peared which were left in frame until 
following year. Second Summer set out 
in garden, but again almost forgot them. 
They grew fine, though seldom weeded 
and the third Spring were placed, as 
fair-sized plants, in the wettest spot in 
my flower borders, a place in full sun 
but in heavy clay soil which holds water 
almost too well in wet seasons. They 
have bloomed two years and are very 
fine, except that I have too many white 
ones for my taste. Have one beautiful 
lavender and a couple of purple-blue 
ones. 

They like plenty of moisture and are 
not deep planted. 


CLAIRE M. BELL, (N.Y.) 


IDENTITY OF ASTILBE 


The May number makes an appeal for 
the name of Astilbe described as a deep 
pink of dense growth, three to four feet 
high. 

I have such a plant with leaves that 
have seven points. It has deep-pink, 
dense bloom and is very graceful. We 


call it Indian Feather or Indian Plume. 
My plant was an “escape” from an old- 
fashioned garden, and I found it grow- 
ing in aditch. M. E. Coo.ey, (N. J.) 


PEONIES DO NOT BLOOM 


I noticed in July FLOWER GROWER an 
inquiry from Mr. Frank Perkins, (N.Y.,) 
regarding two Peonies not blooming and 
may be able to help some. 

Many years ago I had a long row of 
Peonies, couldn’t say just how many 
kinds or plants, but all bloomed well 
every season, but two plants. These al- 
ways had buds on but never opened, and 
they were fine big plants. I bought some 
lime and gave them a good dose. Next 
year all the buds opened. This may 
help. Sometimes some varieties of 
Peonies throw up too many stems and I 
cut off quite a few. When the plants 
get too dense I take out six or eight 
shoots, when almost 5 or 6 inches above 
ground early in the Spring. While 
Sarah Bernhardt is supposed to be a 
very free bloomer, mine does not bloom 
as well as many other varieties. Can 








Something for 


Our Children 








Tales of Cubby Bear 


OLLY round Mr. Sun was just creep- 

ing up over the horizon, when Cubby 
awoke from his sleep. He stretched him- 
self after crawling out from the hollow 
log where he had spent the night, after 
coming to the great prairie the night be- 
fore. 

At first Cubby was a little frightened 
when he saw the bare ground with not 
a tree in sight. What if sudden danger 
should appear, where could he go? Then 
he put by his foolish fear. “I am a big 
Bear; I am not afraid,” said Cubby to 
himself. “First I will get my breakfast, 
then I’ll see what adventure I can find.” 


“T wish I could find a bee’s nest. I 


would like some honey, but of course’ 


with no trees I cannot expect to find 
any,” said Cubby, talking to himself. 
Then he started off down a little path. 
“IT wonder where this leads to, guess I'll 
find out,” and pretty soon he came to a 
turn. Right in front of Cubby was a 
big patch of wild blackberries. His 
stomach was empty as he had not eaten 
anything since the evening before. He 
stopped at the patch. My, how good 
they tasted to the little fellow. They 
were great big juicy berries, although 
they were not as big as tame ones would 
have been. Cubby was so hungry that 
he ate and ate. Finally when he could 
not eat any more, he started on down the 
path. It was a well beaten path down 
which Farmer Gray drove his cows to 
the pasture at the other side of the 
forest. 

Farmer Gray lived in a white house 
about a half a mile farther down the 
path. Cubby did not see anyone or any- 
thing to be frightened at, and he began 
to feel very big as he scampered along. 
“What a wonderful world this is, when 
one is not forced to stay at home in the 
old hollow tree,” said Cubby to himself. 
Not once had he thought of his mother, 
father and brothers and sisters, so busy 
and interested had he been in searching 


for adventure. He little realized what 
adventure he would have in a little while. 
On he went until he came within sight of 
the big white house belonging to Farmer 
Gray. Cubby stopped and looked all 
around when he saw the house. “I am 
not afraid. What is there to be afraid 
of?” whispered he, and on he went. 


(Next month we will find out what adventure 
Cubby found.) 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Bible Stories 


ANY, many years ago, when Jesus 
was here on earth, He went about 
from place to place doing good. He did 
not have a home that He could stay in 
as we have, but went here and there. 
He says in the Bible, “The foxes have 
holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man has not where to lay 
His head,” meaning, that He did not 
have any place He could call His own. 
In the city of Bethany, lived two sis- 
ters, Mary and Martha, with their 
brother Lazarus. This city was a little 
ways from Jerusalem. Martha invited 
Jesus to come to her house. When He 
came, Mary sat down at His feet to listen 
to what He taught about the way to be 
saved, and taken to Heaven. 

This left Martha with all of the work 
to do. She came to Jesus and asked 
Him if He did not care that she had to 
do all of the work. She wanted Him to 
send Mary out to help her. 

Jesus answered, “Martha, Martha thou 
art troubled and careful about many 
things, yet one thing is needful. Mary 
hath chosen the better part which shall 
never be taken away from her.” He 
meant that Mary had chosen to listen to 
Him and had chosen religion, which will 
be the only thing we need when we die 
to go to Heaven. 

Jesus and the two women with their 
brother became fast friends. Many 
times when Jesus was tired from work- 
ing and preaching all of the time, He 
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say the same of Adolphe Rousseau. One 
of my plants has never bloomed, but it 
may be that my plants are not in a 
favorable spot, although others bloom 
very well indeed. 

PEONY FarM, (N.Y.) 


PLANT DESCRIPTIONS WANTED 


Answering I. F. Harrison, (Ind.): 


Mrs. I. F. Harrison will find Stokesia 
a fine plant. The flowers are large, re- 
sembling Cornflowers in form, and lav- 
ender-blue in color. The plant grows 
two feet high and is quite shapely. It 
likes full sun, and withstands drought. 
With us it begins to bloom in late June, 
continuing until August. 


R. S. WILMotT, (Conn.) 


CARE OF AZALEA 


Answering Nellie Dobson, (Okla.) : 

The Azalea will need little care for a 
time, at least. Do not disturb the roots 
unless absolutely necessary. Azaleas, 
like most of the Heath family, hate lime. 
When repotting, lift the Azalea out of 





would go to the home of these friends 
at Bethany to rest. It was good to have 
some place where He could feel welcome 
at any time among friends. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Lazy Tige 


A Bulldog named “Tige” could open 
the door to his master’s store when- 
ever he wished to go in. It was a 
nuisance to have the door left open, 
so his master taught him to shut it, 
se for some reason Tige hated to do 
this. 

It was amusing to watch him. After 
he entered the store, he would always 
stop and look carefully about. If he 
saw his master watching him, he 
would turn and push the door shut 
with his paw, but if he thought he 
was not noticed, he would leave the 
door open and quickly crawl under the 
counter out of sight. 


ETTA M. Morse, (S. D.) 





Paper Bed for Dolly 


This little bed may be cut from paper, 
folding the paper lengthwise to cut. You 
may easily cut two or three at once. The 
pattern is shown flat, not folded. After 
cutting the beds, fold the legs down and 
the ends up. They may be colored with 
water colors or crayons if so desired. 
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the pot, put it into a slightly larger one, 
and fill in with acid soil. In Summer, 
keep it in a shady place. 


R. S. Wiimor, (Conn.) 


EARTHWORM LAYS EGGS 


Z. T. Russel, (Mo.,) in May issue, 
wishes to know how the Earthworm is 
propagated. 

Eggs are laid in a hard capsule about 
the size of a mustard seed. The eggs 
hatch out directly into Earthworms. 
They are not the larvae of moths or 
butterflies but are true Worms. If a 
Worm is cut in two, the head may grow 
a new tail. The reason they are scarce 
in Summer is that they dig down deeper 
to find cool, moist soil. They come to 
the surface after a hard rain, frequently 
being drowned out of their burrows. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


IRIS FROM SEED 


Responding to the request for informa- 
tion regarding growing Iris from seed. 
The all important thing with reference 
to all the varieties of Iris seed I have 
worked with is to plant the seed while 
still fresh, either as soon as or even be- 
fore it matures. 

German Iris of most varieties seeds 
but sparingly in this section. A few va- 
rieties seed generously and other vari- 
eties can be induced to do so by hand 
pollenization. I have found Crusader a 
very desirable parent in the respect that 
it seeds quite generously, and the seed- 
lings show a wide variation. German 
Iris bloom the second or third year from 
seed. 

Japanese Iris seed generously, and the 
seed if planted while quite fresh, germi- 
nates readily, and the seedlings show a 
wide variation. 
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English Iris seeds generously. Seed- 
lings show a wide variation and bloom 
about the fourth year. 

Dutch and Spanish Iris seed less gener- 
ously, but come along about the same as 
English. 

Siberian Iris seeds generously and 
grows readily if planted while fresh, but 
shows little variation. 

I plant all Iris seed out-of-doors, about 
an inch apart and an inch deep, and re- 
plant after two year’s growth. 

In replanting German Iris the weaker 
plants should be discarded as probably 
worthless. 

JorE SMITH, (Wash.) 


REMEDY FOR BLACK BUGS ON NASTURTIUMS 


I found by using hot soapy water, as 
hot as the hands could bear, that black 
bugs on Nasturtiums were exterminated 
in a short time. The water should be 
put on with a whisk broom. 


JESSIB R. WEIGAND, ( Wis.) 


THE OCTOPUS AN INK PRODUCER 


Page 87, Feb. 1930 
FLOWER GROWER: 

India ink is not the same as Sepia. 
It is made in China of lampblack and 
glue. For the choicest grades, the lamp- 
black used is secured by the burning of 
camphor gum. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


issue of THE 


NAME OF PLANT 


Answering L. Sundulin, 
issue: 

I think the name of the Morning Glory 
is the Heavenly Blue Ipomoea, which 
has flowers of enormous size of a very 
beautiful sky-blue. 


Mrs. JoHN G. SLATER, (N.Y.) 


(Ill.,) May 
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THE HOCUS-POCUS PLANT 


Answering C. R. Hardy, (Ga.): 

My guess is that the Hocus-Pocus is a 
species of Anthericum, probably A. 
liliago. Does it have a long raceme of 
scattered, small dirty-white flowers? 

There is another species A. liliastrum 
(Paradisia) that is sometimes cultivated. 
The raceme is about two feet long and 
the flowers larger. 

I. G. N., (Mass.) 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


A reader asks how to germinate 
Canna seed. Pour boiling water over 
them then dash the hot seed into cold 
water which causes the hard shell to 
crack for germination. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


TWENTY BEST DAHLIAS WANTED 


Answering Mrs. M. Olsen, ( Wis.) :— 

As a rule I do not care for Pompon, 
Show or Collarette Dahlias. I prefer the 
Cactus, Decorative, Peony ard Hybrids. 
Tastes differ, so no two persons will 
select the same twenty; nor any one two 
years later as better ones are being pro- 
duced annually. I have not tried many 
of the new better ones. In the last 
fifteen years I have discarded over 150 
of the named sorts, many of which are 
tooted to the skies by most growers, as 
found in the seed catalogues, presum- 
ably because they are Dahlias and are 
cheap. 


Any and every Dahlia must possess 
a few outstanding qualities if it stays 
long in my garden. In my discarded list 
there are several that are great in their 
color and class, but are deficient in 
stems; they are too short or are so 
weak that they droop so much that the 





Many Gables Inspired by Old English’ 


By the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


rooms, bath room, four clothes 
closets, two linen closets, one 
closet for telephone and a clothes 


‘Ton plan provides five principal 


chute to the laundry. 

The many gables are inspired by the 
cottages of old England. The colorful 
roof, small paned windows, and low 
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chimney with four chimney pots, are 
also distinctly English. The front 
entrance door is a solid one of ten 
panels, with the two at the top of 
glass. This is a so-called “Dutch 
door” type with one panel hirged, so 
that anyone on the inside can talk with 
one on the outside without opening 
the whole front door. 

Construction: Brick and stucco on 
tile. Slate, shingle or tile roof. 





*Questions addressed to the paper wil! be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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beauty of the bloom cannot be seen. 
Then, with many, the blooms are too 
small. 

Here are the high points a Dahlia 
must have to suit me. Vigorous plant; 
long, strong cane-like stems; large 
flowers of fine form for its type; good 
bloomer; and outstanding color. Here 
are twenty that will score well on most 
of the above points. There are many, 
many others. 

Ambassador, Cigarette, Etendard de 
Lyon, Islam Patrol, Mrs. Ethel Smith, 
Mrs. W. E. Estes, Al Koram, Amun Ra, 
Champaign, Jersey Beacon, Jersey 
Beauty, Judge Marean, Mrs. Carl Sal- 
bach, Mrs. I de Ver Warner, Paul 
Michael, Pride of California, Souv. De 
G. Doazen, The Grizzly, City of Portland, 
City of Washington. 

One could easily make a list of two or 
three score more just as good. 

ALBERT B. ADAMS, (Ia.) 


YUCCA FROM SEED 

Answering Mrs. F. R. Davis, (N.Y.), 
May issue: 

Yucca can be grown from seed sown 
either in the Fall or Spring and can be 
transplanted next Spring. 

MyYRON HuRLBuT, (Nebr.) 


INSECT EATS SANSEVIERIA 


Answering Lula Deanes, ( Miss.) : 
Place sliced potato which has been 
dipped in Arsenate of Lead near infested 
area. Or bran, 20 parts, molasses 1 part, 
Paris green 1/2 part; 2/3 water, just 
enough to hold together in small balls. 
JOHN HILGor, (Ill.) 


CREEPING CHARLIE 


Answering Mrs. McKee, (Ohio) : 

The Creeping Charlie is, I believe, 
what we call Creeping Jennie or Money- 
wort. The botanical name is Lysimachia 
nummalaria. It is in the Primrose 
family, and a close relative of the Loose- 
strifes. It thrives in shade, and is use- 
ful for ground cover in places too shaded 
for grass. 

R. S. WILMOT, (Conn.) 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


Answering Mrs. A. M. Garland, 
oe ee 

The houseplant described is known as 
Star-of-Bethlehem. I believe it belongs 
to the Campanula family. It will keep 
over Winter in the basement. It makes 
a beautiful plant for hanging basket and 
blooms all Summer. 
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The bulbous Star-of-Bethlehem, of 
early-spring gardens, belongs to the Lily 
family and is known botanically as 
Ornithogalum umbellatum. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


GROWING GLADIOLUS FROM SEED 


In raising Gladiolus from seed I plant 
in rows covering the seed half an inch 
in depth, in open ground, and sowing as 
soon as ground is suitable in the Spring. 
Have had bloom from seed the first Sum- 
mer; and there should be many blooms 
the second Summer; and all should bloom 
the third Summer. 


As fast as the plants bloom, the un- 
desirable ones should be pulled out. 


W. E. L., (Wash.) 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


Answering D. H. Sanford, (Ohio) :— 

The Juneberry was one of my favorites 
when we lived in Minnesota lake dis- 
trict. The Juneberry grew wild in this 
district, but I believe of late years it has 
become very scarce. The trees I used to 
pick berries from grew near Lake 
Mellisa, which is some eight miles south 
of Detroit Lake, Minn. The fruit was 
very meaty, of fine flavor, made wonder- 
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Dahlias in Pots 


ONE of the most difficult things the 
Dahlia grower has to _ contend 
against is their usual lateness in flower- 
ing and the large amount of room re- 
quired, especially by the large varieties. 
This lateness in blooming can largely 
be overcome by using the small or Dwarf 
varieties and growing them in pots all 
Summer. The Pompons are particularly 
adapted to this, also the Dwarf Hybrid 
Single sorts, and to those who have never 
tried the pot-grown system there is some- 
thing good in store. Start the plants in 
the usual way in Spring, but be sure 
to have plenty of good bone dust in the 
potting soil. Use as small pots as pos- 
sible at first, and only repot when the 
plants really require it. Four-inch pots 
or even smaller will be large enough to 
start with, and fine strong blooming 
plants can be grown in 6-in. pots. Some 
little care will be required to avoid over- 
watering at first, but when the plants 
are well set with buds they should have 
plenty of water at all times, and an oc- 
casional liquid fertilizer will be a most 
decided help. By this method of grow- 
ing the leaves and stems will be found 
much more hardy and of stronger tex- 
ture, and they can be had in flower so 
much earlier and the flowers with so 
much better keeping qualities that they 
may also be very useful as a commercial 
cut flower, and it may pay the com- 
mercial florist to try them out in this 
way. 

Do not try to grow the giant sorts in 
this way, as my experience is that when 
over 6-in. pots are required they are too 
large to handle conveniently, and as nice 
plants can be grown in 5-in. pots. They 
make a really good size to handle and 
sell. In picking out varieties for this 
method of growing it is better to avoid 


those of straggling growth and also all 
dull or unpleasing shades. There are so 
many good sorts that there should be 
no trouble on this score, and it is just 
as easy to grow the best as the inferior 
ones. 

Dahlias are generally not much subject 
to disease, so little need be said on that 
score, but should any aphis appear on 
the flower buds or foliage at any time 
a good hard syringing or spraying will 
soon knock them out, and an occasional 
spraying with tobacco water will do no 
harm at any time. Dahlia flowers are 
usually so handsome that they are appre- 
ciated very largely, and this method of 
growing can frequently be used to advan- 
tage by those who have small gardens 
and who for lack of room cannot grow 
the large varieties, or in the usual way. 


H. W. HALES, (in Rural New-Yorker) 





Paper Mulching Dahlias in Georgia 


HROUGH the long hot, and some- 

times dry Summers in Georgia the 
mulching of Dahlias is beneficial, and 
sometimes a _ necessity, to conserve 
moisture for the plant for the fall 
blooms. With this in view, several years 
since I commenced mulching my Dahlias 
with Magnolia leaves, the most conven- 
ient and plentiful material at hand. 
The results were better than any other 
material that I could secure at that 
time, but last year following the lead of 
a Hawaii pineapple grower I secured 
and used 100 square yards of A grade 
Mulch Paper and applied it to 100 
plants, covering the ground completely 
except a small opening about 3 inches 
around each stalk. This paper was ap- 
plied over level and smooth ground very 
slightly depressed around each plant, on 
July 4th. My plants at that time were 


about 10 inches high, and had been thor- 
oughly cultivated up to that time. After 
the application of this mulch no more 
cultivation was possible or necessary. 
All weeds and grass was entirely elim- 
inated, even nut grass, one of our great- 
est grass pests, was entirely destroyed. 

So effectual was the conservation of 
the moisture in the soil (a loose sandy 
loam) that no watering was used or 
needed through the season. Through 
the blooming period, August to Novem- 
ber, applications of fertilizer was made 
by lifting paper around plants and 
scratching into the soil. 

The results—on my 100 mulched plants 
I grew the best Dahlias ever seen in 
this part of the south, 100% more and 
better flowers and tubers than the ad- 
joining 400 plants unmulched and cul- 
tivated through the season. The cost is 
a trifle compared with beneficial results. 
This year I am planting 3,000, mulching 
all except test rows. 


T. A. MCALLISTER, (in Bulletin of the 
American Dahlia Society) 





Digging and Storing Dahlias 


Wait until the first killing frost and 
then cut stalks within about three 
inches of the ground before digging. 
Be very careful in digging. I cut the 
earth all around and dig rather deeply 
so as not to break the “necks.” After 


digging, place on sides so that water. 


will drain out of the stems and leave 
as much earth as possible on th? 
tubers. Let them dry a little, then 
tag with their name, and put in a cool 
cellar. Place the tubers on a layer of 
sand on the cellar floor, and cover with 
dry sand. They should be left until 
Spring and they will be as fine as 
when first put away, if the cellar is 
cool, because the sand keeps the air 
away from them and they do not 
shrink or dry up. 
THOos. PASK, (Ont.) 
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ful pies and was par-excellent for can- 
ning. They were in great demand by 
Sanitariums for canning purposes, as 
they could be safely used in feeding 
Rheumatic patients because they were 
not acid in their reaction. This is a 
wonderful fruit and would certainly be 
well worth while to propagate. Write 
the Jewell Nursery Co. of Lake City, 
Minn. They may possibly have propa- 
gated this native berry or might be able 
to tell you where to get a tree. 


J. A. VAN KLEBCK, (Ohio) 


TWELVE GOOD DAHLIAS 


Here are twelve Dahlias that make a 
fine garden display: 


. Winfield Slocomb (Dec.) gold 

. Eliza Clark Bull (Dec.) best white 

. Jersey Beauty (Dec.) best pink 

A, D. Livoni (Show) best pink of all 
Frank Smith (Show) maroon tipped pink 
Gladys Sherwood (H. C.) white 

. Geo. Walters (H. C.) rose pink 

. Mariposa (H. C.) True pink 

. Mrs. I. de Ver Warner (Dec.) soft orchid 
10. Harry Sheldon, Jr. (Dec.) pink and white 
11. Paul Michael (Dec.) old gold 

12. Jersey Beacon (Dec.) orange red 


F. C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 


POINSETTIAS 


Mrs. Senior of Maryland moved her 
Poinsettias into a cold dark place at just 
the wrong time. 


As these Mexican flowers are naturally 
winter bloomers, the plants require 
plenty of food, water, light and heat 
from late Fall, on, until Spring. 

Mrs. Senior’s plants are badly shocked, 
if not killed. Poinsettias are especially 
sensitive to cold, and even a change in 
temperature will sometimes cause their 
leaves to fall. 

As a measure for saving the plant, re- 
move the gray clay—which is an ideal 
poor-quality soil, from the top of the pot, 
taking care to leave the roots undis- 
turbed, and replace with a good light 
soil containing some sand. Set the pot 
in a warm place, and keep the soil but 
slightly damp. 

If the stems are still milky, which may 
be determined by a slight cut or prick, 
they are alive, otherwise, dead, and 
should be trimmed back to live wood, or 
to the surface of the soil, if necessary. 

Providing the roots are uninjured, new 
sprouts will appear in Spring or early 
Summer. 

Mary C. SHAw, (Calif.) 


RIDDING PREMISES OF ANTS 


Answering E. C. Robbins, (N. C.): 

Ants may be encouraged to leave your 
premises by sowing the land thickly with 
tobacco powder. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


RHODODENDRON DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. T. C. Clark, (Ohio): 

Your trouble with Rhododendrons 
seems to be that you do not have proper 
soil conditions. Rhododendrons require 
an acid soil and will not thrive without 
it. You can remedy the defect by using 
aluminum sulphate, or by the addition 
each year of a generous supply of oak 
leaves spaded in. 


S. F. BARTHOLOMEW, (Mich.) 


GAS PLANT FROM SEED 


Answering W. F. Nihart, (Ohio): 

The Dictamnus grows best in a well- 
drained sandy loam. Seeds may be sown 
in Spring or Fall. As they grow around 
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the old plant this would indicate fall- 
sowing before the seeds have dried out. 
Treat as for other seedlings, spot them 
out, then give more room later in a 
nursery bed, and finally plant where 
they are to bloom. The latter if done 
in the Fall should be in plenty of time 
to become established before the ground 
freezes. 


A. M. Simons, (N. S.) 
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PLANTS FOR PARTIAL SHADE 


Answering Mrs. C. De F. Hoxie:— 
The following are recommended for 


partial shade: Aconitum, Anemone 
Japonica, Columbine, Bleeding Heart, 
Lobelia cardinalis, Forget-me-not, Po- 
lemonium reptans, Primula japonica, 
Polyanthus, Saxifrage, Hemerocallis, 
Lily-of-the-Valley, Coreopsis (hardy), 
Digitalis, Pansy, Tuberous Begonias, 





- Substitutes for a Glass Sash 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


seeds and cuttings can be rooted 

without the use of a proper hot- 
bed, and garden frame. The most 
popular is an old window sash. 

Another way is to use empty bottles 
and glass jars, as illustrated. 

To use the bottles it is necessary 
first to remove the bottoms, and this 
is done by holding a heated wire to 
the jar that is to be cut, and after- 
wards dipping in water. Treated 
this way the bottom of the bottle will 
fall away. 

Another way is to tie a piece of 
string that has been dipped in kero- 
sene oil around the bottle, then to 
burn this and dip the bottom of the 
bottle in water. 

A bottle, broken this way and placed 
on heated manure, makes a miniature 
greenhouse, and can be used for root- 


‘ae are many ways in which 


ing cuttings, or starting seeds, as il- 
lustrated. Sand or wet moss is used 
for rooting the cuttings as shown. 
This is a good way to increase your 
stock of Roses or shrubs. 

J shows a rose cutting, C a shrub. 
A the cutting placed in wet sand, B 
cuttings tied in wet moss, D cuttings 
under a glass jar. 

A paper cone is a good plant pro- 
tector. F shows how it is made, with 
a wire frame, and transparent paper 
or glass cloth. 

A good sash can be made by pasting 
together sheets of transparent wax 
paper, over a frame of strong thread, 
as illustrated. The paper is pasted to- 
gether at each side of the thread, and 
this makes it very strong. Twine is 
even better than thread. Glass cloth 
is a very good substitute for a glass 
sash. 
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HOTBED SASH, MADE 
WITH WAX PAPER 
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Lily speciosum rubra, Violets, Lupine, 
Pyrethrum, Phlox (perennial). 
M. E. YOUNKEN, (Penna.) 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Replying to Geo. Willy, (N.Y.): 

The inquiry asks for information re- 
garding all plants suitable for Rock Gar- 
dens but this would be practically im- 
possible to give as there is a seemingly 
endless list, including both Annuals and 
Perennials. One also finds wild flowers 
and plants which are equally good to use. 

There are a number of things to be 
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and the beginner would do well to begin 
with a few well-chosen varieties for the 
first year and build up from that. 

Mass planting is best for a~Rock Gar- 
den so a number of plants of a few vari- 
eties is better than a few plants from 
many varieties. 

The size of the garden must also be 
considered as a large garden requires 
larger and taller plants with smaller 
plants and creepers to fill in the spaces, 
while the small garden requires few if 
any large plants. 

Below is a partial list of good plants 
both Annual and Perennial from which 


considered in planning a Rock Garden’ to choose. If in doubt as to how they 
ANNUALS 
Name Height Color Time of blooming Foliage 
1. Abronia (Sand Verbena) Trailing rose-fragrant Summer and Fall 
2. Alyssum-Sweet 4in. white Early Summer 
till frost 
3. Ageratum-Floss flower compact 
(a) Dwarf imperial blue 8 in. dark blue Summer and Fall 
(b) Little Blue Star 5 in. bright blue Early Summer 
till Fall 
4. Arctotis, Grandis 2 or 3 ft. upper side of Summer till frost 
(Blue eyed African Daisy) petals white, 
underside 
lavender 
5. Dimorphotheca 12-15 in. terra cotta or Summer and Fall 
orange 
(a) Golden African Daisy 12-15 in. dark disc Summer and Fall 
(b) Hybrids mixed 12-15 in. White tosalmon Summer and Fall 
6. Heuchera, Sanguinea 12 in., many shadesof May-July, good 
Hybrids (Coral Bells) compact white, pink, for cutting 
crimson 
7. Ice Plant trailing Ornamental! with 
‘ ice-like Globules 
8. Nemophelia 6-8in., sky blue Spring and 
spreading Summer 
9. Malcolmia Mautima 6-8 in. red, rose, white Early 
10. Petunia, Balcony 1 ft. red, dark blue, Early Summer 
white till Fall 
11. Phlox Drummondi 1 ft. all colors Early Summer 
till Fall 
12. Portulaca, single & double 4 ins. all colors Summer and Fall 
13. Verbena s.. all colors Summer and Fall 
spreading 
14. Virginia Stocks 6-8 in., red, rose, white Early and 
Malcomia Maratima spreading continuously 
PERENNIALS 
1. Alyssum, saxatile, (gold 9 in. golden yellow all Summer leathery gray 
dust or golden basket) ; 
2. Aquiligia, long-spurred 1%-2 ft. mixed May-July attractive green 
hybrids, (Columbine) ‘ 
3. (a) Arabis-alpina 8 in, sheet of pure as s00N as snow 
white melts 
(b) Rock cress, Rosea 6 in. rosy lavender April-May 
4. Arenaria, montana 6 in. white May-June 
5. Armeria, maritima 6 in. rose-pink Spring grasslike 
(a) Armeria, Formosa 12 in. rose-pink grasslike 
(b) (Sea Pink) bright green 
6. Aubrietia dwarf, spreading rose, blue, lilac early Spring 
7. Bleedingheart 
(a) (Dicentra Eximia, 15 in pink April-August beautiful, finely 
plumy blue Bleeding- out 
_ heart) 
(b) Formosa (fern leaf) 18 in pink, (heart- May-frost fernlike 
shaped) 
&. Candytuft, Iberis 
(a) Gibraltarca Hybrids 2 tt. light rose April-June 
(b) Sempervirens 6 in. white Summer 
9. Campanula, carpatica light blue 
(Hare bell, Bellflower ) 8 in. also mixed June-July 
10. Dianthus, hardy, several 6-8 in. many odors May-June narrow 
varieties, all good 
11. Gypsophila; repens trailing pink, white July-August 
12. Helianthus, Mutiable dwarf rose-pink Spring 
(Sun rose) (Rock rose) creeping white Spring 4 . 
13. Kenilworth Ivy, (Linarid creeper or lavender, purple, Glossy, ivylike 
Cymbalaria) climber (dainty) 
14. Phlox, (Mountain Pinks) 1%-3 ft. all colors June-Sept. 
15. Sanvatalia procumbens dwarf, yellow, (Zinnia- all Summer 
(creeping Zinnia) creeping like) : 
16. Saxafraga dwarf, 1 ft. red, shading to May-June mosslike 
‘ pink 
(a) Decipens grandiflora pink, white early Summer large, handsome, 
(b) mixed deep green 
17. Sedum— 
(a) spectabiles 1-2 ft. carmine, white Sept.-Oct. 
(b) Brilliant 114-2 ft. pale pink September : 
(c) Trailing trailing bright pink August Tiny, waxy 
18. Sempervivum, (hen and 1 in. Little green 
chickens) rosettes 
19. Silene, pendula (catch fly) 8-10 in. salmon, yellow June-frost 


20. Cerastium tomentosum 


(Snow in Summer) 


low growing 


21. Tunica saxfraga dwarf 
22. Valerian centrathus 2 ft. 
23. Valeriana, (handy 2in. 
Helitrope) ¥ 
24. Veronica, (Speedwell) 
(a) Spicata 3 tt. 
(b) Longifolia 8 in. 
(c) Prostrata 6 in. 


rose 
white 


pink, rose 

golden yelow 

red, old rose, 
white 


blue, pink, white 
deep blue 
deep blue 


all Summer 


all Summer 
June-Oct. 
June-Oct. 


Summer 
July-August 
May 


silvery white 
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are suited to your locality ask some re- 
liable florist. He will be glad to advise 
you. 

Iris of all varieties should be included, 
Bearded, Japanese, Siberian and Dwarf. 


Miss RutTH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


TWENTY BEST DAHLIAS WANTED 
Answering Mrs. M. Olsen, ( Wis.) : 


COLOR TYPE 
1. Oyster Bay Beauty Red Decorative 
2. Elite Glory Red = 
3. Sagamore Amber Gold a 
4. Jersey Beauty True Pink _ 
5. Mrs. Ida de 
Ver Warner Mauve Pink 5 
6. Jersey Beacon Chinese Scarlet - 
7. Roman Eagle Copper i 
8. Rose Fallon Old Gold _ 
9. Kemp’s Violet 
Wonder Bluish Lavender 
10. Queen of the 
Beautiful Bright Yellow = 
11. World’s Best White White " 
12. Eliza Clark Bull White Hybrid ” 
13. Amarillo Grande Light Yellow 5 
14. Mariposa Orchid Pink Cactus 
15. Kalip Scarlet = 
16. Pierrot Amber = 
17. Bell of Springfield Red Pompom 
18, Darkest of All Almost Black ” 
19. Sunbeam Bright Red "= 


20. Little Jennie Primrose Yellow = 


Mrs. CHAS. C. WHITLOCK, (L. I.) 


SOURCE OF CRAPE MYRTLE 


Ruth Jacobs, (Ind.,) should get the 
catalogue of Henry A. Dreer, 1306 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dreer lists Crape Myrtle in both white 
and pink. 

Mrs. A. RAUDENBUSH, (N. J.) 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


Answering D. H. Sanford, (Ohio): 

I think the tree referred to is called 
Service Berry. We have the tree in our 
yard, said to be the only one this side 
of the Kentucky Mountains. It is just a 
young tree, came up voluntarily and is 
fine for pies, but as yet the Birds get 
most of the berries. Cannot say whether 
it is sold by the nurserymen or not. 


N. J., (Ky.) 


TO SET SUNDIAL 


Answering request for Sundial infor- 
mation: 

There are three times in the year when 
the Sundial can be set permanently. 
set mine on April 15th and it is so ac- 
curate that I set the house clocks by it. 
A Sundial should, of course be in full 
exposure to the sun. 


M. T. O., (Va.) 


VINES OR FLOWERS FOR A SANDY BLUFF 


Answering Alexander Wiley, (Wis.,) 
May issue: 

Vines or flowers for a sandy bluff ‘are 
as follows: The Wild Sweet Pea, Tar- 
tarian Honeysuckle, Southern Wax 
Myrtle (especially good for a sandy 
bank), Staghorn Sumach, and Rugosa 
Rose. 

Mrs. JOHN G. SLATER, (N.Y.) 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE FOR RUST 


Answering James E. Church, (N. J.): 
Use Bordeaux Mixture for rust on 
Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, and Hardy 
Phlox, at the rate of eight tablespoons 
(level) to one gallon of water. The 


spraying should be started quite early 
in the Spring, and sprayed every week 
It can be safely done 


for several weeks. 
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until blossoming time. It will not hurt 
the blossoms, but discolors. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 





A Chat With the Publisher 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THE FLOWER GROWER has a very large subscrip- 
tion list among libraries, because it is such a 
well-balanced collection of really worthwhile liter- 
ature. If your library is not supplied, tell your 
librarian about it or write me and I will send 
a sample copy. 


THE POPULAR JAPANESE SOREENS 


These are offered as subscription rewards and 
their usefulness is not limited to the year of the 
calendar pads. Pads for any year may be re- 
moved and other pads or cards substituted. Noth- 
ing like these screens to brighten a dark side of 
the room. 

LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


I have repeatedly advised readers to use the 
long-time subscription rate as an economy, not 
only to them, but to the publisher. The expir- 
ing subscription list is always the worry of any 
publisher, and the expense ef taking a name off 
the list and putting it back on is large. Think it 
over when you renew, and subscribe for at least 
three years; or, better yet, five years. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The new three volume set of Bailey’s is without 
doubt the best investment possible in horticultural 
literature. I myself have two sets of this work, 
one at ‘he house and one at the office, and they 
are in use for very frequent reference. Send for 
prospectus circular, describing this valuable work. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


My many friends among the commercial grow- 
ers have accomplished an important work for this 
magazine, and thus indirectly for themselves, by 
boosting it in various ways; many solicit and for- 
ward subscriptions. I have many professionals on 
my subscription list and they are most appre- 
ciative. 

INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


Not only can I furnish indexes for the year just 
passed, 1929, but for any year back to 1914. 10c 
pays for the index for any year. 


COMPARISONS PROVE FACTS 


Put this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER up 
against any two magazines that you know of for 
facts and information on subjects in which you 
individually are interested in. Then compare this 
issue with any two issues of any other magazine 
or magazines, as a well-balanced collection of in- 
teresting, helpful and really inspirational litera- 
ture. Then please boost THE FLOWER GROWER as 
occasion offers. I am dependent on my friends. 


MADISON COOPER 





Classified Advertising Section 








RATE 12'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 

Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 

or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
| order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
| in this department will be classified where _practi- 
| cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
| vertisements for this department must be in by the 
| 


15th of the month. Cash with order. 














Bulbs 


DAFFODIL DOLLAR COLLECTIONS POSTPAID. 
Large bulbs twenty mixed. Ten King Alfred, twelve 
Glory Sassenheim or fifteen Emperor. Twenty Spanish 
Iris. Twenty Darwin Tulips. Price list free. Beman 








Gardens, Bulb Growers, (Established 1904). Emporia, 
Virginia. 

UNUSUAL BULB SEEDS—Fifty easil wn kinds; 
Eremurus, Chionodoxa, Lily, Oslehioum. ree — 
Fritillaria. Tulip, Spanish Iris, Camassia, ete. Sow 


hardy bulb seeds now. Catal f 
Merchantville New Jersey. angered 


BULBS DIRECT from responsible grower assure suc- 
cess. Sample package—16 named varieties, all classes, 
post paid, $1.00. Tulip Grange, Bow, Wa Wash ington. 


INTRODUCTORY COLLECTIONS—LEvery “bulb: guar- 
anteed to flower. 25 mixed Tulips, $1.00. Darwin 
or Cottage Tulips, 20 named bulbs, 10 varieties, $2.00. 
Narcissi, 12 each, Barrie Conspicuous, Poeticus Or- 
natus, Leedsii, Mrs. ngtry, Incomparable Sir Watkins, 
Poetaz Aspacia, Poetaz Laurens Koster, $5.00. Daf- 
— ne each, As Kins Amred, Ant Emperor, Bi- 
color Empress, Bicolor Victoria, 0 All tpaid. 
Wykes, 2400 Division, Grand Rapids, Mich. _— 


TWELVE oe ae BULBS each of six different 

varieties, 72 bulbs, $3.00. Twelve Tulips each of five 

varieties, $2.50. ° Twelve English, Spanish or Dutch 

Iris 75 cents. Ten Candidum, Columbianum, Pardal- 

inum or Roezli Lilies $1.00. All forty $3.00. Twenty 

Grape Hyacinths, and ten Scillas, $1.00. Three pack- 
es Lily seed 15c. Joe Smith, ‘Olympia, Wash. 


yee large and small planting sizes. No 
better bulbs grown. Li ilies, Iris, Tulips and perennials. 
Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., R. 4. 


Rex Pearce, 























Cacti 


CACTUS AND DESERT PLANTS, can be shipped any 
time of year. Write for catalogue. Mrs. Fred Clark. 
Van Horn, Texas. 











Delphiniums 





WINGS RENOWNED Geamcsemepens. unexcelled 
here or abroad, developed  F years of careful selection 
and continued ws of the finest European stock, 
m rexham. Our first aim remains, to produce 
Delphiniums so perfect that you need no_lo buy 
se re finest = — 
in existence. Mixed seed $1.00 a packet 

rieties $1.50, mixed and named EX $2. 00. Baby 
seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. We handle Ln 
iums exclusively. Our customers write that r Del- 
phiniums take first prises at flower shows. f 
descriptive folder. 1930 ready July 15th. Wings 
Delphinium Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 


ADVANCEMENT ee tk ye ete. Prize winners. 
Selected me only. $1.00 packet. Ray Clark, Bar- 
rington, N. J. 
pe Png oy SEED—Blackmore & Langdon lish 
lybrids. finest strain of English Delphinium. 
coo 90% * aouble in or shades biue and lavender. 
Trade packet $1.00, % $4.00. 1 oz. $7.00. 
Sunset Gardens, 2026 Delano St., Portland, Ore. 











WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS—Hevwitt’s massive flow- 
ered English strain. I import seed yearly from sea 
best Wrexhams. Strong plants $5.00 dozen. 

Baker, Worthington, Ind 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUM—New cro’ 00 
for $1.00; 18-months-old clumps, 50 for 8.008 00. ‘Smith's 
Bulb Gardens, Clarkston, W yashington. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS — Immense 
Spirelike Blooms. Photos on request. F. Dean, 143 
Seventh Ave. W., Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 

een —te finer Delphiniums. 500 w seed 


ne 
Oc. 15 strong plants now for $1.00. Paul Ward, 
Hilisdaice Mich. 




















Gladioli 


CLOSING OUT GLAD SALE — _ Bulbs—Bulblets. 
Golden Frills, Byron Smith, Joe Coleman, Kunderd’s 
Yellow Wonder, Giant White, Laverne, Fastidious, 
Gold Eagle, Shaylor, Mary Pickford, ete. Tell us your 
needs. Bargain prices. Common orders or job-lot. 
Kennison Gladioli Farm, Lyman, Miss. 


FOR FALL LIST showing Winged Victory, Director, 
Hercules, Inspiration, Point Twain, General Canby, Ohio 
State, Helen Jacobs, La Paloma, and 200 other choice 
Glads. Send postal to Erwin Schroder Gardens, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 
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ENGLISH IRIS — The most beautiful bulbous Iris. 
White or Dark Blue, $2.00 per dozen. Sheffield Bulb 
Farm, Burton, Wash. 


AFTERGLOW, AMBIGU, Archeveque, Ann Leslie, 
Azure, Barton Harrington, Benbow, Camelot, Catrina, 
Cecil Minturn, Cluny, Dejah, Dejacet, Fairy, Fedora, 
Fryers Glory, Hermosa, Harpalion, Grapta, Juniata 
Kath, Fryer, Leota, LeNeige, Lent Williamson, Ma Mie, 
Marsh Marigold, Mde. Chobaut, Miranda, Mother 
Pearl, Phyllis Bliss, Queen Caterina, Sindjkha, Steep- 
way, Tristram, Troost, Virginia Moore, W. C. Terry, 
Zillia, 8 for $2. 10, 15 for $3.15, 30 for $4.20 Lab- 
eled, prepaid. 
lowa. 


IRIS — Mother Pearl—Sea Gull—Edouard Michel— 
Kathryn Fryer—-Seminole—L. A. Williamson—-$1.00. 
R. H. Jones, Peru, Ind. 





Grand View Iris Garden, Dubuque, 











Lilies 


ALL BLOOMING SIZE — Davuricum 30c, Colum- 
bianum 35c, Easter 30c, Elegans (Orange Queen) 60c, 
Henryi 35c, Pardalinum 35c, Regale 35c, Sargentiae 
$1.00, Rubrum 30c, Tenuifolium 35c, Testaceum 
$1.00, Tiger 30c, Umbellatum (Sappho and Erectum) 
30c, Willmottiae $1.00. One of each, value $7.15. 
for $6.00. Each by dozen 10% less. Sheffield Bulb 
Farm, Burton, Wash. 


LILIUM REGALE—Plant now. 

1.00. Blooming size, 4 to inches circumference, 
f for $1.50. rge select, 7 to 9 inches circumfer- 
ence, 10 for $3.00. All tpaid. Immediate deliv- 
ery. Ralph Pommert, Paci c, W Wash. 


HARDY LILY SEEDS — Collection of ten different 
hardy Lilies for Fall sowing, labeled separately, one 
packet each, for $1.50 postpaid. Rex Pearce, Mer- 
chantville, New Jersey. 


TENUIFOLIUM LILIES, graceful, fragrant, coral_pink, 
$2.00 per dozen. The Far North Gardens, Iron River, 
Wisc. 








100 small bulbs for 

















Pansies 





PANSY—No finer giant flowering. Complete color 
range, fresh seed, 700—-50c 2 quarter ounce. Ask 
for list Pansies, Violas, Perennials, etc. Paul Ward, 
Hillsdale, Mich. oe im 





Peonies 





PEONIES—Write for our latest wholesale prices,. good 
assortment, plenty of red, reasonable prices. Blue 
Ridge Peony Gardens, R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 


PEONIES, one red, one white, one rose, labeled, all 
different, prepaid for $1.00. List ready. John 4 
Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 


PEONIES, Tree, Officinalis, Chinensis, Japanese, Sin- 
le. Best varieties. Write for catalogue. Oberlin 
eony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Box 115. 


10 es oC ee PEONIES, large roots, assorted 
—. $2.50 Irene Rosefield, R. 3, Kansas City, 
fo. 


PEONY ROOTS that grow and bloom. Send for price 
list before buying elsewhere. Slichter’s Peony Garden, 
Mohnton, Pa. 


PEONIES—75 finest cut flower and show varieties. 
Wonderful clean roots. Prices will doubtless surprise 
you. Also Iris, Delphiniums, Tulips, Lilies, etc. Free 
list. Wholesale list for quantity buyers. CC. H. Smith, 
Faribault, Minn. 


IF INTERESTED IN PEONIES you should ask for 
our list of choice varieties, from stock imported by us. 
E. N. Tilton, Ashtabula, Ohio. 























GLADIOLUS BULBS—wWe are moving our Gardens 
this Fall and will pay you to help us move 8 acres of 
bulbs, all Semasan treated and grown on new land. 
Special Discount, Fall delivery. Write for price list. 
200 varieties. Prairie View Gardens, Greenfield, Iowa. 
GLADIOLUS MIXTURE made up from stock of named 
varieties, % to 1% inch bulbs, $2.50 per 100. Cash 
with order. Bonney Doone Gardens, Yakima, Wash. 











Iris 
HOLLAND IRIS' BULBS—Tall, orchid-like flowers. 
am shades of blue, lavender, white, yellow, bronze; 
ssorted. Last well when cut. Do not confuse with 
Flag Iris (Germanica). Mulch during Eastern winters. 
Supply limited. 50 for $2.25 postpaid. Catalog. 
Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, California. 


IRISES, 25 CHOICE YARtETIE8. labeled, all dif- 
ferent, prepaid, for $1.0 Ask for list now ready. 
John N. Bommersbach, * A. I 


12 LARGE FLOwenine IRIs $1.00 — Send for 
bargain list, Lang Mi varieties. Also fine roller 
canaries. Eureka a.m Moline, Tl. 


JAPANESE IRIS — Five different varieties, $1.00. 
R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. 


IRIS COLLECTION—Our selection, 25 varieties, pre- 
paid, unlabeled, $1.50. Labeled, $2.00. Wholesale: 
and retail list’ free. LeGron, 124 Amherst Drive, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


BULBS—Bulbous Iris, Narcissi, and Glads. Best va- 

rieties. Inspected stock. Finest De a seed and 
lants. Bonus for early —. rite for catalog. 
edgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 


BARGAIN COLLECTIONS, all ent 4, 
ties labeled, including Dream and Williamson, 
1.00. Asia, Ambassadeur and Susan Bliss, $1.00. 
ba and A cent varieties, our selection, $1.00. 
Dr. Chas. H. sing. magnificent pink, $1.00. 3 Sass 
varieties, Lona, a Midwest, $1.00. The 
above five collections with new French Iris cata- 
logued at $5.00 
e on request. 
wego, Kansas. 
BEARDLESS IRIS COLLECTIONS: For $1.00—any 
4 of these: But m Wallace, Fiorrie 


” . Wa » 


Ridler, Mrs. Saunders, Peggy Perry, Perry’s Blue, Sun- 
‘x. unde PM erry, ri] 























25 varie- 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Os- 





Perry’s Blue; or Kingfisher Blue Poy: Fisnz 

or Papillon and “. Gray Hill. 

ei. Mrs. E. L. Scheffy, Lark eee! Iris Ay 
‘est Mansfield, Mass. 


a 
(41 varieties) all for $5.00. Cata-* 





ALL THE HIGHEST RATED PEONIES from healthy 
vigorous plants grown on Kentucky Bluegrass Land. 
W. T. Withers, Lexington, Ky. 


PEONIES—Over 1200 named varieties, large collection 
of Singles and Japs. Iris and Oriental Poppies. Send 
for catalogue. W. Gumm, Remington, Indiana. 


PRIZE WINNING PEONIES—Strong 3 to 5 eye di- 
visions. Select any 6 of the following for $5.00: 
Adolph Rosseau, Altar Candles, Cherry Hill, Jubilee, 
Lady Alex. Duff, Longfellow, Lora Dexheimer, Mme. 
Emile Lemoine, Primevere, Reine Hortense, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Chestine Gowdy. Novelty Cotisstion con- 
sisti of the fellowing 7 varieties: June Day ag 
iana Ravler. Philippe Rivoire, Pres. Wilson, Souv. 
Louis ot, Walter Faxton, Mrs. Edward Harding: 
The ot or $20.00. Send for Catalogue. Riverview 
Gardens, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


PEONIES—Our collection, one each pink, red, white, 
and pink and white for one dollar. Griffith and Al'ott, 
Box 323, Phoenixville, Penna. 


PEONIES, PEONIES—Must move entire planti of 
83-year-old stock this Fall. Finest, rare varieties, to 

eyes. Prices way below regular prices. Send for 
list with —— prices. Bank reference. James W. 
Bain, 166 Spencer St., Marion, Ohio. 


PEONY BARGAINS: Martha Bullock $3.00, Richard 
a $2.00, La France $1.00, or the three for $5.00, 

id, “standard divisions, healthy. Sommer Peony 
ar ens, Bronson, Mich. 


PEONIES, standard and newer varieties, leepe divi- 
sions, at lowest prices. J. F. Munsell, tabula, 























PEONIES—5 white, . pink, a oy $2.00. One 
good white, ‘pink, red, high sco’ $2.00. Morn- 
ngside Nursery, ‘Syivunia, Pa. 


PEONY ROOTS WITH PEP. nies won Sweep- 
stakes and 4 A prizes at pg 30 Northwestern 
Show. Send for price list of ~ Ry varieties. 


Schneider, 708 “Osceola Ave., var Paul, Minneso 


GORGEOUS PEONIES: arvel Therese, a 
Walter Faxon, Richard Carve - aristocrats, 

colors, select 3-5 eye roots, gto. cash with eng 
Beacon Road Peony Garden, B. wrist, Oskaloosa, 


Iowa. 
PEONIES—Five different divisions. a select single 
Peonies $1.75. Exceptional value. . H. Jones, 


Peru, Ind. 


PEONIES—$12.50 collection $9.00——Mons Jules Elie 
—Therese—Lady Alexander Duff —- Claire Dubois — 
Tourangelle. R. H. Jones, Peru, Ind. 
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Perennial Plants 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS: 
Sempervivums, different, labeled 
matis Integrifolia, very rare, $1.00. 
Garden Perennials, $1.50. July Iris offer good. 
Gardens, South Whitley, Ind. 


25 HARDY PERENNIALS FOR $2.00—Five each 
of any five of the following postpaid. All should bloom 





12 rare Sedums and 
$2.00. Bush Cle- 

12 different Rock 
Stoner 





next year. Delphiniums, Chrysanthemums, Phlox, 
Oriental Poppies, Pyrethrum, Shasta Daisies, Colum- 
bine, Canterbury Bells, Coreopsis, Gaillardia, Physos- 
tegia, Veronica Twenty first-year Regal Lily bulbs 
$1.00. & Peony Seedlings $1.00. Mention Flower 


Grower. Shil yh ¢ Gardens, Box 650, Omaha, Nebr. 
NEW PERENNIAL BLUE POPPY — Maconopals 
faileyii. Sky-Blue Flowers, 100 Fresh Seeds for $1.00 

Philbros, 1085 Robson Street, Vancouver, Canada. 








Tulips 


DARWIN TULIPS POSTPAID: Clara Butt, pink, 55¢ 
doz., $4.00 hundred. Pride of Harlam, red, Sieraad 





Van Flora, King Harold, dark red, Loveliness, pete: 
Psyche, pink, 60c doz., $4.50 hundred. La Tulip 
Noir, black, Victoire D’Olivira, red, 7Uc doz., $5.00 
hundred First size. Sunset Gardens, 2026 Delano 


St., Portland, Oregon. 


100 GORGEOUS TULIPS, $4.00 prepaid. 25 for 
$1.00. Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Ore. 








sities 





DAFFODILS, PEONIES, !IRIS—Direct from grower. 
The highest rating kinds at the lowest prices. Free 
catalog. L. Gloninger, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 





DAFFODILS, unusual varieties as well as standard 
sorts. Advance orders given a attention. Retail 
catalogue on request. Address Nadia Swett, Tigard, 


Ore., Route No. 


AMERICAN ARBOR VITAE can be grown profitably 
fall or spring. Florists and Nurserymen. Write for 
wholesale price lists. American Forestry Co., Pembine, 
Wisconsin. 


TIGRIDIA-PAVONIA—Beautiful scarlet with yellow 
markings Everyone loves the gorgeous effectiveness, 


$2.25 per dozen. Sheffield Bulb I Farm, Burton, Wash. 
Tulips 


SPECIAL SURPLUS STOCK, September only. 
choicest varieties. Bushel large and medium bulbs 
$20.00. Larger planters $17.50. Ungraded Iris bulbs, 
83 pounds Dutch and 3 pounds Spanish $10.00. 1000 
planter $8.00, not prepaid. Catalogue. Vito Conenna 
Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 

FOR SALE—MY PRIVATE STOCK of Shrubs, Plants 


and bulbs Write for my list and prices. Mrs. Emery 
Miles, Olin, Iowa 


























Grow Hardy Lilies 


Our Annual gives one of the 
most complete lists of Hardy Lilies 
ever offered. Detailed cultural di- 
rections sent with each order for 
Lily bulbs. Also new perennials 
and rare rockery subjects. 


Send for Catalog 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte Box G Vermont 


IRISES = PEONTES 


Best Standard and Rare kinds, including 
vur Iris Introductions. Balanced Col 
lections unequaled in quality and price. 
Each covers full range of gorgeour 
colors. 














IRIS COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTION “A"’ $2.50 COLLECTION “B”’ $3.60 


Afterglow Ambassadeur 
leazar Ballerine 
Blue Boy Chalice 
Caterina Dream 
Crimson King Lord of June 
Georgia Mme. Gaudichau 
Ingeborg Magnifica 
Isoline Medrano 
L. A. Williamson Queen Caterina 
Mother of Pear! La Neige 
Prospero Ochracea 
uaker Lady Rialgar 
minole 
Shekinah Cash Free Catalogue. 
White Night 
Zwanenburg 


Irises Shipped poem earns September 


J. C. NICHOLLS 
114 Overlook Road - Ithaca, N.Y. 





Weeks’ Oregon Grown Gladiolus 


I am listing over a hundred varieties of the better 
new ones and standard sorts. If your name is not on 
my mailing list, just drop me a postal at once and re- 
ceive my new list when issued. My prices are right 
and stock unsurpassed. 


L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 Salem, Oregon 








Paeonies - Iris - Ornamentals 
200 ACRES 


Write for Catalogue and special prepaid list. 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie Missouri 














Rainbow Collection 


$25.00 Worth of Fine Bearded Iris for $6.75 


This Rainbow Collection contains many choice varie 


ties; in fact, I ‘grow nothing but the best. While I 
cannot label the varieties in this collection, I guarantee 
that each of these collections will contain such ‘Prize 
winners’’ as Ambassadeur, Lent A. Williamson, Lord 
of June and others of equal value. 
50 Choice Bearded Iris, my selection, without 

labels, for a oan $6.75 
100 Plants, choice assortment, without labels, 

for nee oan $12.00 

130-page Catalog mailed free on request. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, L.1., N.Y. 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


AND BULBLETS 


of the newer and choicer varieties 
ready for fall delivery after No- 
vember first at lowest possible 
prices, owing to an abundant crop 
grown under ideal conditions. Be 
sure to send for fall list before 
purchasing. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LOUIS G. ROWE 


Box N 








Seabrook New Hampshire 











Three (3) yearly subscriptions to The Flower 
Grower, to three different addresses for $4.00. 





SHEARS 
Offered 
asa 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 
page. 





Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 

GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. 











September, 1930 


Learnto hea 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 







oath Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a ‘dignified, uncrowded 
profession offering remark- 
able opportunities. Immedi- 
# ate income possible, many 


ying. 
earning $50 to $200 a sony 
The first step toward success is 
to write oie for details. 
LANDSCAPE SCROOL 
Member National Home 
Study Council 


22 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lows 

















The Pride 
and Pleasure 
of Your Garden 


60 acres, most beautiful peonies 
.-the triumph of 63 years’ intensive 
development. Peony lovers everywhere 
buy their reots from BRAND. 6t-page 
Manual for Brand's customers only 
history. care, description, all outstanding 
varieties Ash for free illustrated 


catalog. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS. Ine. 
Box 34 Faribault, Mina. 








At Last ~ Practical Vases 


Most vases do not hold enough water 
and will tip over easily. Other vases 
that hold water enough are not made in 
such a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom. 


B* THE merest accident I came across my ideal 
vases, manufactured particularly for the 
florists’ trade, and I am now able to offer and 
recommend these to FLOWER GROWER readers. 


There are two sizes and styles, one six inches 
in height, and one eight inches in height. The 
smaller is a dark-green glazed vase suitable fer 
most of the smaller flowers. The larger vase is 
also of dark-green but with a lighter figure in an 


Qreen-giazed 





Egyptian design. 


Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, so that 
the flowers show rather than the vase. There is noth- 
ing loud or clashing about these vases. Try one of each 
and compare them with anything that you have 

I am offering to present subscribers 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 
of one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 


I am offering ONE of the larger vases 
for the same service. 
OR! A remittance of 66c will bring to you, pestage 


prepaid, one of the larger vases. Likewise a remittance 
of 34c¢ will bring to you one of the smaller vases, alee 
pogtage prepaid. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 

















